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TOM TAYLOR. 





LDERMAN CUTE’S friend, the red-faced gentle- 
man in the blue coat, who, to the tune of the 
“good old times, the good old times,” is always 
lamenting his deceased millennium, must certainly have 
been a playgoer. There is surely no such /audator 
temporis acti (meaning no pun) anywhere extant as 
your elderly frequenter and depreciator of the theatre. 
In his case, certainly, distance—the distance of time 
that is—lends enchantment to his view. His plaudits 


are, like the darts of the Parthians, cast back 
retrospectively. Even Elia, who had a relish for 


everything about him, for a flower just culled no less 
almost than for a towzled old folio with its leaves 
and binding, maybe only holding together but by a 
thread, could find it in his heart, in the course of that 
delightful essay of his, in which he discourses “ On 
Some of the Old Actors,” to make one for a moment 
with these carpers and cavilers over the Present. 
Referring to the thoughts—meaning, of course, the 
regretful thoughts—suggested by the mere casual 
sight of an Old Play Bill, he remarks, with a painfully 
implied depreciation of a new one, how there is some- 
thing very touching in the remembrances thereby 
conjured up, adding (the very italics are his own) :— 
‘* They make us think how we once used to read a Play 
Bill.” Judged from a purely historic point of view, 
Pope’s epitome of human life is just and accurate 
enough, if only the tense be altered— 


‘Man never is, but always has been blessed!” 


In all that relates to the mere material and mechanical 
part of the stage arrangements, there ia Bere, of 
course, an advance that is altogether undeniable. But 
even that is made a charge (not simply of the ¢ s. d. 
kind, cela va sans dire) against the Management. 
Whatever common sense argument may be brought to 
bear by a great stage reformer in regard to costume, 
like the Somerset Herald, Mr. Planché, in deprecation 
of anything very flagrant in the way of an archzological 
anachronism, these preposterous sti¢klers for the past 
and contemners of now-a-days would really seem to be 
half inclined to regret the time when Macbeth, in a 
court suit and a bag-wig, with a spindling rapier 
dangling by the flowered waistcoat that half covered 
his knees, went to imbrue his hands in the blood of 
Duncan—quite regardless of any damning evidence by a 
draggled stain or two upon his lace ruffles! Retrograde 
but by an inch in the direction that they keep looking 
back to so wistfully, and you would have in the end, 
out of a mere regard to the reasonableness of 
consistency, to revert ultimately to the green baize 
platform, labelled, as indicative of the change of scene, 
now Verona, now Syracuse. Whatever sneers or 
carpings, moreover, are cast by these Smell-fungi of the 
parterre against the stage and its occupants, against 
the existing stage and its actual occupants, are hurled 
by them with a yet deadlier animus against those 
whom they regard apparently as far more heinous 
offenders—our living dramatists. Let but any one of 








one or two hundred nights together with laughing 
audiences as delightful to look at themselves as 
Hogarth’s, let alone the piece they are witnessing, and 
the man who has done that deed is at once denounced 
by these High Mightinesses as though he had been 
guilty of some atrocious crime and misdemeanour. A 
couple of years ago a Malay of the Press drunk, may 
be, with the Bang, (the slap-bang) of Conceit, ran 
a-muck against the whole group of our principal play- 
wrights. Just as the Claimant, when at Wagga 
Wagga, carved certain initials on his briar-root 
dudheen, so did this claimant of oracular authority in 
dramatic matters carve Q in the corner of his 
boomerang. It was a warped missile enough, 
but he handled it with a certain degree of dexterity. 


Directing it spitefully at one after another, he 
caught it on its rebound from each — prepared 


at omce, precisely by the same means, to have 
at the next carefully selected object of his critical 
onslaught. One after another, he girded at Lord 
Lytton, at Dr. Westland Marston, at Mr. Burnand, at 
Mr. Boucicault, at Mr. Oxenford, at Mr. Robertson, 
as though each were a literary malefactor who, 
through some bewildering failure of justice, had 
escaped punishment, but whose accumulated offences 
were now at length to be expiated in the aggregate, 
thanks to the timely, though tardy, advent of this 
avenging Rhadamanthus. At last, and as a sort of 
climax, by way, we presume, of delivering a thoroughly 
good knock-down blow, about the result of which there 
could be no mistake whatever, this wicked-looking 
boomerang marked Q, after performing a sort of 
parabola in mid air, descended upon the devoted 
head, or at any rate, in the direction of the devoted 
head of Mr. Tom Taylor. In obedience to the 
mere fitness of things (from Q’s point of view), 
Mr. Tom Taylor ought to have succumbed imme- 
diately. He ought to have vanished into space before 
the sweep of that tremendous weapon—as, possibly 
he might have done, if only it had hit him! In which 
case, if we had flow been writing about him here at all, 
it would have been simply a something, of course, sub- 
titled In Memoriam. As it was, Q’s boomerang, instead 
of floundering about in the circumambient ether, as it 
had done in all the previous instances, performing 
fantastic evolutions and eccentric gyrations around the 
unharmed head aimed at by the assailant, and then 
returning peacefully, as it ought to have done, to the 
grasp of its rightful owner, missed fire altogether— 
floundered only on its recoil, and hit, almost to the 
drawing of blood, on Q’s own knuckles. He caught 
it, no doubt, but not in the sense he had intended. 
And he caught it, so to speak, too, on both hands— 
from his intended victim, and from his would-be 


victim’s friend and collaborateur, from Tom Taylor 
himself, and from his more than fidus Achates, his other 
self, often as a dramatic Beaumont or Fletcher, Charles 
Reade, the novelist-dramatist. ‘‘ I am Sir Oracle; and 
when I ope my lips, let no dog bark!” 
of antagonists, more formidable than dogs, not 
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merely, but bite, what then? Sir Oracle has, 
somehow, under those circumstances, with what best 
grace he can, to descend from his tripod. Hitherto 
he had been protesting all round — about every- 
thing — in regard to all the leading dramatists of 
nowadays! But, at the seventh onslaught, one could 
not but soliloquise, ‘‘ Methinks the gentleman [this 
time, not the lady] doth protest too much!” For, 
asa simple matter of fact, his argument went, literally, 
tothe denial to Mr. Tom Taylor of two of the most 
readily comprehensible words in the English language. 
In good-humouredly gainsaying his censor’s right thus 
to restrict the range of his vocabulary, Mr. Tom Taylor 
seemed to us to forego his power to adduce from his 
earlier title-pages as a dramatist an argument that in 
itself in this matter, as it seems to us, is perfectly con- 
clusive. The reasonable and natural sense in which the 
more notable of the two words, thus taken exception to, 
most absurdly, by Q, has been employed from first to 
last by Mr. Tom Taylor, in his character as a dramatist, 
is rendered apparent beyond all possibility of mis- 
apprehension by its being applied by him, twenty odd 
years ago, to his dramatic versions of two of the most 
famous stories in English literature. Everybody who 
knows anything at all about the literature of this country 
knows at least this, that to Addison and Steele together 
we are indebted, through the Spectator, for “‘ Sir Roger de 
Coverley.” Everybody, again, knows just as well that 
Oliver Goldsmith, and no other than Oliver Goldsmith, 
was the author of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” Neither 
of these facts is ‘‘ caviare to the general.” The author- 
ship in each case is matter of notoriety. Knowing this 
perfectly well, Mr. Tom Taylor, at the very outset of 
his dramatic career, on giving to the world his third 
play of any importance, announces it quite truthfully, 
and quite simply, as “‘ The Vicar of Wakefield, an original 
drama,” thereby denying to the novelist not one particle 
of the honour due to him, but, on the contrary, enhancing 
it, namely, by this tribute offered, nearly a century after 
the book’s first appearance, both to the author and to 
his masterpiece, by one of the dramatists of a later 
generation! Similarly when, but a year later on, in 
the Spring of 1851, Mr. Tom Taylor announced Sir 
Roger de Coverley as a “ new and original drama,” who 
but acypher or a Q would conceive for one moment 
that in so doing the dramatic writer of to-day was 
atrogating to himself one shred or particle of the honour 
that was alone due to the Right Hon. Joseph Addison 
or to Sir Richard Steele, to the Secretary of State or to 
the ex-lifeguardsman. No wonder that so vigorous a 
master of the vernacular as the author of ‘‘ Hard Cash” 
fired up with indignation on stumbling over the lunar 
faustic remarks of Q in regard to his friend; insinua- 
tions that contrived to do more than merely “hint a 
ault, or hesitate dislike "—no wonder, we say, that so 
athletic a dealer in hard words as Mr. Charles Reade 
should incontinently, on becoming aware of this speci- 
men of certainly ungenerous criticism, find, rhetorically 
Speaking, the flexors and extensors of his good right 
atm and hand very powerfully exercised. What he 
“aw was this—a thoroughly original, vigorous, and 


Prolific author, a writer for the stage, for the Times, for 














Punch, a conspicuous servant of the Crown, as head of 
our public offices, a scholar who had won medals at 
one University and had taken his degree with high 
honours at another, one who had assumed his place 
securely among English men of letters as the biographer 
of Haydon and of Leslie and the part biographer of 
Reynolds, assailed with something very much like oppro- 
brium for nefarious practices that would have been dis- 
creditable even in one who was notoriously an imposter 
and a charlatan! What he saw was a man of letters 
of this high repute and position pointed at publicly by a 
Q—it might almost have been by the cue in the hands 
of a billiard-marker—as the very incarnation of the 
magpie in the fable, who tricked himself out in the 
feathers of the peacock. Naturally enough, on behold- 
ing this, the collaborateur with Tom Taylor flamed up 
out of his own burning indignation. Hard words had 
been given; hard words were received. A cynical on- 
looker might almost have conjectured at starting that 
there was a slate loose somewhere ; and he might readily 
have persuaded himself certainly at the close that he was 
witnessing a slating. Anyhow, if for a moment in this 
triangular duel between Q, as the original assailant, 
Tom Taylor as the assailed, and Charles Reade as a 
friendly passer-by, indignant at the unprovoked attack, 
—if for a moment, we say, the mé/ée had somewhat of a 
resemblance to Peter Pindar’s three combatants, to 
wit, the collier, the miller, and the brickdustman,— 


*“‘ Black, white, and red, in wild disorder toss’d, 
Till ’mid the clouds they raised the combatants were lost"— 





when, in another moment, those clouds had cleared 
away, the two authors were there exactly as they had 
been previously: it was only the collier-critic Q, who 
was just—nowhere ! 

Tom Taylor is a thorough north countryman. He 
was born on Sunday the r9th October, 1817, at Bishop- 
wearmouth, a suburb of Sunderland. His father was 
the owner there of a large and flourishing brewery, and 
was universally regarded among the citizens of the 
county town of Durham as a man of the highest 
integrity and of the most sterling character. Such 
was the position he held and the reputation he had 
acquired, that immediately upon Sunderland being 
incorporated under the Municipal Corporation Act, he 
was at once chosen one of its first Aldermen. It was 
not simply that everybody recognised in him a man of 
singular uprightness and of great natural intelligence, 
but he was one so peculiarly genial and loveable in his 
temperament that he secured to himself, without an 
effort, among all around him an exceptional popularity. 
His was the happy art of being at ease with all, and of 
making all at their ease with himself. He came under 
the category of those who, according to our odd and 
almost heathen idiom, are spoken of as self-made men. 
Entirely self-educated, he had, in fact, raised himself, 
like Burns, from following the plough. His mother, 
who had been left at an early period of her life a 
widow, held a small farm at Witton-Gilbert, near 
Durham. There, in his boyhood, long before he had 
ever dreamt of becoming a well-to-do brewer, and an 
Alderman of Sunderland, he began his sturdy work in 
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life as a stripling agriculturist. Although the maiden 
name of Tom Taylor’s mother was the sufficiently 
English one of Arnold, the family from which she 
came was German in its origin, the main stock of it 
being numbered for several generations among the 
citizens of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Her parents, 
however, had, prior to her birth, settled in this 
country. Both of them dying (and her only brother 
soon afterwards) while she was yet in her childhood, 
she was consigned to the care of her German kinsfolk 
in the Fatherland. Out of her unhappiness in her new 
home sprang a little romance. At fourteen or fifteen 
years of age she ran away from Frankfort to Stuttgart. 
There she was accidentally and most happily en- 
countered by an English lady, a member of the 
Pelham family. The latter, taking pity on the helpless 
fugitive, German born but English bred, was inspired 
with a great interest in the little maiden, took her 
under her protection, and virtually placed her in her 
household as one whom she had informally adopted. It 
was while she was thus living as companion to the 
daughters of Earl Brownlow, that she was wooed and 
won by the wealthy brewer of Sunderland. She was a 
woman singularly refined and of very rare accomplish- 
ments. Both she and her husband survived to the 
age of seventy-four. The latter dying on the 16th 
February, 1843, lived long enough, at any rate, to see 
his son elected a Fellow of Trinity. The former, the 
mother that is, dying in 1858 at the same good old age, 
in London, had long before then had the satisfaction of 
witnessing herson’s popularity in dramatic authorship, in 
literature generally, and in journalism. The education 
of Tom Taylor began at Grange School, in Sunderland, 
where—as his academical career soon showed—he was 
thoroughly well grounded in the rudiments. He sub- 
sequently went for two sessions to the Glasgow 
University. There he prosecuted his studies with 
such good effect, that upon three occasions he carried 
off the gold medal from the midst of a brilliant group 
of competitors. Several other prizes were the reward 
also of his intelligent application. When just entering 
upon his twentieth year, he quitted Glasgow and had 
his name inscribed upon the books of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His career there was in keeping with the 
successes already achieved by him on the banks of the 
Clyde. When he took his degree in 1840 it was as a 
Junior Optime in Mathematics, his name appearing in 
the first class of the classical tripos. His capacity 
was yet further recognised, and his industry yet more 
signally rewarded by his enrolment in 1842 as a Fellow 
of Trinity. As a Resident Fellow he then took 
energetically for a couple of years to classical tuition. 
His success and popularity as a favourite ‘‘ Coach” 
were remarkable. Satisfactory and brilliant even as 
his University career was from first to last, it was in 
some measure prematurely and rather abruptly closed 
in 1844 by a deliberate decision springing out of the 
nicest sense of honour on his own part. Intellectually, 
his path at Cambridge had been smoothed before him 
either by his natural capacity or by his assiduous 
application, more probably by their combination. His 








Trinity Scholarship and his Trinity Fellowship were 
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each in turn gained by him at his very first examination 
for those honours. From the date of his taking his defree 
he had resolved to support himself, to fight his way on 
in the Battle of Life out of his own hand. Remember. 
ing that there were other children in the old home at 
Sunderland, who had to be supported and started in the 
world, and at the same time that a considerable sum 
had been already expended (and a wise investment 


it has proved) on his own education, he then 
spontaneously, in 1840, gave up the allowance 


previously set apart for him by his father. For four 
years together at Cambridge, he, freely and open- 
handedly, sufficed for himself. After two of those 
years had run out he had gained his Fellowship, 
his success being thenceforth increased by so much, 
as well as by the earnings of his tutorship. Never- 
theless, weighing upon him all through his career at 
the University like a fardel, that it irked him to think 
of—not that it ever pressed in any way heavily upon 
his shoulders—was a balance on the wrong side, born 
of “‘ credit,” amounting in round numbers to no more 
serious figures than {500.. Living thus, as he was 
doing, from year’s end to year’s end, just a twelvemonth 
in advance of his income, he was probably by reason 
of his open-handedness never pressed or worried by his 
creditors, Pleasantly and easily as the time ran on 
with him, however, he was for all that, increasingly 
and at last painfully conscious that in allowing 
matters to flow on, thus, there was, below the surface, 
something wrong and even demoralising. Once this 
was realised by him thoroughly and in earnest, his 
resolve was taken, and was so taken promptly and 
energetically. Determined as quickly as possible to 
rid himself for once and for all of the little galling load 
of indebtedness, the thought of which had so long 
fretted him, he in 1844 renounced his residence at 
Cambridge, with whatever advantages were accruing to 
him through his career there as tutor—giving up to his 
creditors his Fellowship income for two years, so that 
he might thus pay off every sixpence he owed, together 
with interest for the delayed liquidation. As for him- 
self, London was at once selected as his place of 
destination. ‘There, pen in hand, he was resolved to 
make his way somehow in authorship. How it came 
to pass that at this turning point in his life, he took 
naturally to the stage as a writer of comedy, farce, 
burlesque, extravaganza, and so forth, will imme liately 
afterwards be readily explained. For the present we 
will direct attention first of all by preference to the 
fact that by the time of his quitting the University, 
Tom Taylor was already well on in keeping his terms 
for the Bar as a student of the Inner Temple. The 
appointed time of probation having been passed, he 
appears to have been called tothe Bar, there, according 
to the entry in the Law List, in the Michaelmas Term 
of 1846 on the 26th of November. During the four 
next years he went the Northern Circuit, going in as 
steadily and systematically at the practice of his 
profession, as was in any way compatible with his 
increasing labours in journalism. For by that time he 
was regularly writing leaders in the Morning Chronicle, 
and later on also for the Daily News. It was in his 
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capacity thus as an editorial writer that he began to 
takea keen interest in a cause then drawing to the front 
—namely, that of bold and comprehensive Sanitary 
Improvements, or rather transformations. Out of this 
there came to him the offer, in the April of 1850, of an 
appointment that led to his being enrolled among the 
Civil Servants of the Crown, and to his abandoning all 
further thought of going circuit as a barrister. Nearly 
twenty years prior to the date just mentioned, Dr. 
Southwood Smith had first awakened public atten- 
tion in this country to the urgent necessity of some- 
thing being systematically attempted in the way 
of sanitary legislation. The Nuisances Removal 
Act of 1845 and other enactments passed during 
diferent sessions down to that of 1860 inclusive, 
all of which measures have since then been repealed 
as inadequate, were among the first fruits of this new 
ad eminently humane movement. The Public Baths 
and Wash-houses enactments of 1846 and 1847 marked 
the next stage of its practical development. It was by 
the Public Health Act of 1848, however, coupled 
with the subsequent supplemental enactments in 
furtherance of the admirable scheme denoted by its pro- 
visions, that a real impetus was given at last to the 
cause of Sanitary Innovation. It was by that adven- 
turous and energetic measure that the General Board 
of Health was then, in fact, during that year of con- 
tinental revolution called into existence. The year 
but one after its formal inauguration, Mr. Tom Taylor 
received his first appointment in connection with the 
Board—namely, as Assistant Secretary. Four years 
aterwards, in the August of 1854, the Public Health 
Board underwent a comprehensive reconstruction. Sir 
Benjamin Hall, afterwards Lord Llanover, was then 
placed at its head as President, with a salary of £2,000 
ayear, an office held by him, however, for less than 
me twelvemonth. It was simultaneously with his 
nomination to that responsible post that Tom Taylor, 
together with an improved salary of £1,000 a year, 
received his advancement to the position of Secretary. 
That place he continued to hold under Sir Benjamin’s 
two immediate successors—namely, under the Right 
Hon. William Cowper (later on known as Cowper- 
Temple) and the third, and as it proved, the last 
President of the Board of Health, the Right Hon. 
Charles Adderley. For the time came at last, in 1858, 
When the General Board of Health was formally 
abolished, its functions being merged into, and its 
whole body incorporated with, an important division of 
the Privy Council Establishment. Otherwise to 
‘xpress the change which was then effected, the Board 
of Health was transferred to the Local Government 
Act Office as an integral or constituent portion of the 
Home Department. Of that newly organised sectional 
part of the Administration, Tom Taylor was at once re- 
ppointed, or perhaps it ought rather to be said, 
tlamed as the Secretary. The responsibilities 
devolving upon him in his official character as the head 
of his particular department, while they were at first 
sufficiently onerous, were still further enhanced in the 
August of 1866 by the New (and stringent) Sanitary 
tt committing to the charge of himself and _ his 
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subordinates, the execution of the duties nominally 
devolved by that enactment upon the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. Upon the occasion 
of the reconstructed Board of Health being formally 
abolished in 1858 in its insulated or independent 
capacity, a substantial volume of 328 octavo pages was 
published by Knight and Company, giving textually 
‘““The Local Government Act, 1858, and the Acts 
incorporated therewith, together with the Public 
Health Act, 1858, by Tom Taylor, Esq., M.A., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law and late Secretary of 
the General Board of Health.” Practically, as we 
have already shown, and in point of fact in a yet more 
responsible way, he still continued to hold that position, 
the principal difference being that he did so under the 
Secretary of State instead of under a President. 
Incidentally three years prior to the issuing from the 
press of the volume just now particularised, Tom 
Taylor gave evidence of his mastery of the subject 
officially committed to his charge as the Board of 
Health Secretary. This was in connection with those 
Lectures to Ladies already referred to by us in our 
memoir of the Rev. F. D. Maurice as having been 
originally set on foot by that genial and practical 
philanthropist. The tenth of those lectures was 
delivered in the July of 1855 by Tom Taylor, in his 
capacity as Secretary to the General Board of Health. 
It was so delivered, just as the other had been, in the 
lecture hall of the Working Men’s College, at 31, Red 
Lion Square. In it he discoursed tersely and saga- 
ciously enough “On Sanitary Law.” It may yet be 
turned to by those who list at pp. 231-261 in the 
published volume comprising the whole Eleven 
Lectures. 

A twelvemonth after his removal from Cambridge to 
the metropolis, under the circumstances already 
related, a signal token was afforded of the estimation 
in which he was even then held far beyond the pre- 
cincts of the University by reason of his high reputa- 
tion for scholarship. He was elected to the chair of 
the Professorship of English Language and Literature 
at the University College, London—a position he held 
for two years together. During that time, namely in 
1845 and 1846, he delivered a course of lectures on 
Anglo-Saxon and English, in which he made good his 
claim to be regarded as a skilled and luminous 
expositor of the delicate and complicated science of 
philology. Professor Tom Taylor’s immediate prede- 
cessor in that chair was Dr. Robert Gordon Latham, 
the last and ablest editor of Johnson’s Dictionary. 
His immediate successor was Professor David Masson, 
the biographer of Milton and now Professor of Rhetoric 
at the University of Edinburgh. The lectures referred 
to, as their subject matter indicates, were rather 
linguistic than literary. In their general scope and 
character, however, they more than simply justified 
Tom Taylor’s selection for the Professorship. Con- 
spicuous among his pupils, it may here be mentioned, 
were Edward Aldam Leatham, the present member 
for Huddersfield, and John Heathcote Amory, now 
member for Tiverton, in Devonshire. 

Arriving in London, as we have seen, with so high a 
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reputation for scholarship that before a year was out he 
had been thus inducted into an important Professorship 
at University College; winning his way at an early 
date into the front rank among the leader writers 
engaged on the Daily News and the Morning Chronicle ; 
fairly skilled in modern tongues and a passed master, 
as one may say, of both the great classic languages, 
Tom Taylor might readily enough have gone in with 
every prospect of success as a reviewer, as a regular 
contributor, in fact, to the leading quarterly publica- 
tion. Instead of doing that, however, instead of sitting 
down first of all either to write books or to criticise 
them, he set to work energetically and won his way to 
eminence mainly and chiefly as a dramatic writer. In 
acting thus, he was only following out the natural bent 
of his inclination. From his earliest years he had 
evidenced a strong predilection for the histrionic art 
and—even as a child in the nursery, and still more as a 
schoolboy, who, among his mates, was always Master 
of the Revels—for dramatic composition. As a mere 
urchin, before he had come to be pinned down to his 
delectus or his gradus ad Parnassum, he had been fond of 
writing and acting little plays for the delight of his 
sisters and brothers. The paternal cow-byre, the loft 
over the stable, or the saddle-room, used to be the scene 
of their mimic theatre—Tom Taylor himself always 
holding the double office of Manager and Playwright. 
Thunder and lightning played no unimportant part in 
these highly sensational and melodramatic entertain- 
ments. Insomuch that they were at last suppressed 
by authority through a not unnatural fear that the 
crackling rosin of the thunderbolts discharged in such 
near neighbourhood to the straw and hay and other 
cattle fodder might end one of these fine evenings in a 
conflagration. Like Hans Christian Andersen, again— 
only at an earlier date, when Tom Taylor was a mere 
child, instead of, as was the case with poor unlettered 
Hans, as a hobbledehoy of eighteen—he had a passion 
at one time for making and dressing puppets, and for 
composing plays for them in which these rudely con- 
trived marionettes took the parts of the various dramatis 
— Here, once more, was a verification of 

ordsworth’s oddly inverted phrase about the child 
being father to the man. Here was another Wilhelm 
Meister in miniature serving his apprenticeship. A 
literary or a dramatic turn was somehow always 
discernible in Tom Taylor’s childish and boyish 
amusements. Among the Grange Schoolboys he would 
often take his stand in the midst of a laughing circle 
as the pretended showman of a suddenly improvised 
museum. Whatever rubbish was brought to him by 
handsful he would define, article by article, with some 
aptly comic description, or ludicrous running com- 
mentary. Whenever a school play was got up he, be 
sure of that, was there among the actors very promi- 
nently. Several of these classic pieces, ancient or 
modern, Latin, French, or English, were prepared from 
time to time with admirable completeness. The réper- 
toire included Terence, and Moliére, and Shakespeare. 
Among Tom Taylor’s most successful impersonations, 
it may here be mentioned, were Parmeno in the 
Eunuchus of Terence and L’Intime in Les Plaideurs 





of the inimitable Poquelin. Coming up to London in 
1844 armed with a pen for his oyster-knife (vide Mine 
Ancient Pistol), he naturally, therefore, afid almost 
inevitably turned his attention in the first instance 
stagewards. His earliest attempt as a dramatic author 
was made in collaboration with Alexander Andrew 
Knox, his intimate friend at Cambridge, and since then 
well known to the million as one of the ablest of our 
London police magistrates. Together, these two con- 
genial spirits sat down and literally dashed off, each 
alternately currente calamo, the Trip to Kissingen. It 
was the blithe result of twelve hours’ hard work right 
on end, but written all through, in snatches, by the two 
of them, in fits of laughter. The converse of the Hora- 
tian si vis me flere holds equally true; and to produce 
laughter you ought first to laugh yourselves. So it 
proved in this instance ; and the two mad wags, fresh 
from the enjoyment of their own fun, exulted to find 
themselves, in reward for their twelve hours joyous 
toil, in possession of £50 sterling. The remuneration 
came to them from the Keeleys who were then, in 1845, 
as they continued to be the year afterwards, the 
Lessees and Managers of the Lyceum. It took at 
once, this little one act bit of comicality, being 
received nightly with explosions de rire, and running its 
course for a long while hilariously. Through it began 
Tom Taylor’s friendship with the Keeleys and his 
intimacy with Mr. and Mrs. Wigan, the latter playing 
in it Fifine, and the former Count Carambole.  After- 
wards, the year afterwards—just two months before 
his call to the bar of the Inner Temple—Tom Taylor, 
at the same House and under the same Management, 
made the first of his many successes as an independent 
dramatist. This was by means (pace Q!) of his 
eminently “ original comic drama,” entitled (after the 
manner, shall it be said, of Mr. Wackford Squeers, or 
of Mr. Seth Pecksniff?)—‘‘ To Parents and Guardians. 
At Jubilee House, Clapham, Young Gentlemen are — 
&c. &c.” It was a sort of bizarre blending of the old 
world drollery of the Beulah Spa with the boyish 
humour of “Dr. Birch and his Young Friends,” per 
fected by a kind of prophetic relish of “Villette,” thanks 
to a ‘certain inimitable Frenchman—not a dramatic 
author, O! P or Q, P with your expanding gibus! Q 
with your irrepressibly tortuous quirks and quiddities: 
but, instead of that, a Frenchman who was but 4 
masterly English actor’s embodiment of one of Tom 
Taylor’s earliest creations of original, comic, and, 
indeed, half pathetic character. Who that once saW 
it has lost a recollection even yet, after the lapse of six 
and twenty years, of that admirable exemplar of the 
Parisian Usher, as impersonated by Alfred Wigan— 
Monsieur Tourbillon? He passes before us, stil 
distinctly visible in the glare of the footlights, despit¢ 
the intervening distance of more than a quarter of a 
century, recognizable by every minute detail of his 
artistic get up! The tasselled hessians, the white hat 
with its mourning band, the long skirted drab frock- 
coat grievously worn but scrupulously brushed, his 


grey hairs enforcing respect, his bald crown provoking 
ridicule—the butt of the mischievous schoolboys, . 
to the last, in spite of his fallen fortunes, in every ha 
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of him, in every thread of his shabby costume, the | 


porn gentleman. What a cast it was altogether, when 
that little one act drama was first brought out on the 
boards of the Lyceum on Monday, the 28th September, 
1846! Drinkwater Meadows (whose very name is a 
madrigal!) one of the last of our true Shakespearian 
actors in the lesser characters of the Master-Dramatist 
—Drinkwater Meadows appeared as Mr. Swish, the 
head of the establishment. Boys of every shape, and 
size, and temperament, were there to enhance the fun 
and frolic of the night’s amusement—the gawky, the 
sharp-witted, the lout, the scapegrace. But, con- 
spicuous among them all, two are assuredly singled out 
byus in the delighted retrospect—Mrs. Keeley, as 
smart dapper Master Nettles in his shooting jacket ; 
and the intolerably ridiculous Keeley, in his little light 
blue jacket, small waistcoat, and short trousers, 
wearing his schoolboy cap with a peak, as jam-loving, 
bun-stuffing, lollipop-pocketing, Master William Wad- 
dilove. Consequent upon the success achieved by 
these earliest ventures of his as a dramatic writer, 
Tom Taylor was drawn into closer, and from first to 
last, most agreeable relations with the Lyceum 
Management. He there worked merrily in collab- 
oration with Albert Smith and Charles Kenney in 
turning the old nursery tales, familiar to us all, into 
the oddest jingling rhymes, and the most excruciatingly 
absurd situations. Hence, thdse still, more or less, 
well-remembered burlesques of Whittington and his Cat, 
of Vaientine and Orson, of the Enchanted Horse, and of 
Cinderella. What burlesque was then, don’t we remem- 
ber, joyfully, yet sorrowfully. Madame Vestris in those 
days still looked to perfection, warbled deliciously, 
appeared (from the auditorium) the very pearl and 
paragon of Princesses. Harley, with his quaint eye 
and his jerking tread, wand in hand, was the very beau- 
ideal of the Seneschal, the Court Chamberlain ; or, as 
weremember him in one piece, My Lord High Every- 
thing. James Bland was the very King of the Kings 
of Burlesque. To see him (with his crown on!) drink 
apot of porter—blow the froth off—give an anticipatory 
wipe to his mouth with the gold laced sleeve of his 


nght arm—and then swill—was to bid adieu to gravity | 


forthe rest of the evening. It was for all the world 
like Munden again, as described by Elia. 


and actresses, who were selected for those comical 


parts, lent a poignancy of their own to the grotesque- | ' : 
| 19th October, 1853, and the mere root idea of which 
humour, the point, the coherence of the whole writing | was suggested to our dramatist by the late unfortunate 
| John Lang, some time editor of “* The Mofusselite "— 


hess of these earlier burlesques. Besides which, the 
Were altogether different from what it is nowadays. 
Apart from Tom Taylor’s miscellaneous productions 
thus for the stage as a burlesque collaborateur, he was 
contributing according to the whim of the moment, 
how to one, now to another, of the periodicals. Notably, 
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The actors | 


1846, he began those amicable relations of his with | 


Punch, which have ever since continued. About the 
tatliest of his contributions to the London Charivari, 
Wy-the-way, were his whimsical ‘Spanish Ballads,” 


Propos to those lamentable Spanish marriages which 


in the end, as all the world knows, to the 1848 | 1, as 
At uncertain intervals, of course, but|a slur of depreciation, some enumeration, however 


evolution. 





and verse, to ‘pour his quota, in the way of jest, and 
gibe, and parody, into Mr. Punch’s ever overflowing 
cornucopeia of facetiousness. 

Turning, however, once more to a consideration of 
his labours in connection with the stage, we would 
here direct attention at once to the remarkable fact 
that nine-tenths of Tom Taylor’s dramatic produc- 
tions have been intensely, thoroughly, and essentially 
original in character. Otherwise to put it, he has 
written altogether in round numbers about 100 pieces, 
in regard to some ten of which he has been indebted 
for the plot to the invention of another, the remaining 
ninety being absolutely of his own invention and con- 
trivance. Whenever he borrowed the scheme of a 
play either from French dramatist or from French 
novelist he has invariably in the printed copy of his 
own version, notified in the plainest terms his sense of 
the obligation. As a rule, moreover, he has written 
independently—his effusions in association with others 
being very exceptional. Apart from the burlesques 
already referred to as having been written by him in 
collaboration with Albert Smith and Charles Kenney, 
he has penned two pieces jointly with A. E. Dubourg— 
namely, A Sister’s Penance and New Men and Old Acres. 
There was one solitary play produced by him in 
literary partnership with Mark Lemon—namely, Slave 
Life. And there were three other dramas in which he 
had Charles Reade, the novelist, as his collaborateur. 
Masks and Faces they brought out together in the 
November of 1852, with Mrs. Stirling at the Hay- 
market and Madame Celeste at the Adelphi as the Peg 
Woffington of that charming, tender, pathetic, little 
comedy! the manager (as he was then) of those two 


| houses, Mr. Benjamin Webster, winning alternately in 


each the admiration of London playgoers for 103 


| nights together by his exquisite impersonation of 


Triplet. Another of these joint productions given 
originally in the April of 1854, was the four-act drama 
of Two Loves and a Life, in which some may still 
remember Keeley’s John Daw, the Schoolmaster of 
Ulverstone. Yet another brought out during that 
same year, on the 4th October, was the five-act drama 
of The King’s Rival, among the salient figures in which 
was Toole’s Samuel Pepys, Secretary of the Admiralty. 
The remainder, with one partial or dubious exception 
That exceptional one was 


were his own exclusively. 
was first played on the 


Plot and Passion, which 


the piece itself being otherwise Tom Taylor’s own in 
its entirety. Its startling character and powerful cast 
will be recalled to recollection upon our reminder to 
those who saw it of Emery’s Fouché, Robson’s M. 
Desmaret (head of the Secret Police), Alfred Wigan's 
Secretary of the Marquis of Cevennes, and Mrs. Stirling’s 
Madame Fontanges. In justice to a dramatic author 
whose originality has only been surpassed by his 
fecundity, yet upon whose originality there has been so 
ungenerously, and, as it appears to us, so absurdly cast 


erwise uninterruptedly, he has continued, in prose | cursory, should be here attempted of the more 
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remarkable at least among the extraordinary variety of 
plays, that his rapid hand and fruitful fancy have 
produced. Diogenes and his Lantern, brought out 
first 26th December, 1849, in which Emery as the 
cynic philosopher took a tub for a house and man- 
kind for his butt, was followed on the 4th March, 1850, 
by The Vicar of Wakefield, old Wm. Farren appearing 
as Dr. Primrose. The Philosopher's Stone followed, 
20th May, 1850, a Whitsuntide Morality drolly 
announced as “ Extremely Serious and Very Comical” — 
Leigh Murray enacting the sage who finds the stone 
and breaks his shins over it, to wit, Paracelsus. Prince 
Dorus, being a dramatic version of the Romance of a 
Nose as originally penned by the Countess D’Aulnois, 
was first given, 26th December, 1850, at the Olympic, 
affording Compton an immense opportunity for fun 
(which hedid not miss) asthe Grand Chamberlain, Count 
Coqueluche. Sir Roger de Coverley, brought out at the 
same house, 22nd April, 1851, enabled Farren as the 
hero of the piece, to give one of his most charming 
and classic impersonations. Our Clerks, first played 
at the Princess’ 6th March, 1852, introduced us to 
No. 3, Fig Tree Court, Temple, where for a long 
while the audiences were nightly fooled to the top 
of their bent by a couple of briefless barristers Wigan 
being. one of them, as well as by their two clerks— 
namely, Mrs. Keeley as Edward Sharpus, and Keeley 
as John Puddicombe; an additional provocation to 
laughter being thrown in by Meadow’s whimsical 
embodiment of a sheriff’s officer’s man, one Jeremiah 
Mouldicott. Wittikind and his Brothers, produced 12th 
April, 1852, was an original fairy tale, in which Harley 
appeared as Adelmann; little Kate Terry, as she was 
then, as the page Pacolet; Flexmore, most flexible of 
acrobats, as the Enchanted Owl; and Carlotta Leclercq 
as the Fair Melusine. Between whiles Tom Taylor 
brought out his Little Red Riding Hood. His comedietta 
To Oblige Benson, adapted from a French Vaudeville, 
and first played 6th March, 1854, enabled Emery, as 
Mr. Benson, of Thurlow Square, and Robson, as his 
friend Mr. Trotter Southdown, to play into each 
other’s hands so hilariously, that the laugh was kept 
up without once dropping, like a shuttlecock between 
two adroitly handled battledores. 

Another droll adaptation from the French was A 
Blighted Being, whose long black hair, Byronic collar, 
and red striped tweeds, as first seen 16th October, 
1854, who does not remember, who ever once set eyes 
on the Job Wort of Robson? Still Waters Run Deep, 
the root idea of which was caught from Charles de 
Bernard’s novel of “‘ Le Gendre,” had, on the 14th 
May, 1855, its first performance. Among all the 
dramatis persone, Wigan’s John Mildmay was, par 
excellence, the character. A domestic drama called Help- 
ing Hands, brought out first on the 2oth of the following 
june, was splendidly cast, with Mrs. Keeley as Tilda, 
and her delightfully ridiculous husband as a fat, little, 
red-shirted member of the shoeblack brigade, William 
Rufus, alias Vinkin, alias Shockey. Another domestic 


drama, in four acts, entitled Retribution, the plot of 
which was adopted from De Bernard’s story of ‘ La 
loi du Talion,” came out on the boards of the Olympic 
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12th May, 1856—Wigan being the Count Priuli, and 
Emery, Morisset. A Sheep in Wolf's Clothing was 
first produced 19th February, 1857, and was an 
adaptation from Madame de Girardin’s “ Une femme 
qui déteste son Mari.”’ Victims, an original three act 
comedy, brought out at the Haymarket on the 8th 
July of that year, added to Buckstone’s répertoire the 
characteristic réle of John Butterby. Going to the Bad, 
another original comedy, first played at the Olympic 
5th June, 1858, fitted Robson to a hair with Mr. Peter 
Potts, and Miss Herbert with Miss Dashwood. Then 
came Tom Taylor’s world famous hit with Our 
American Cousin, originally produced 15th October, 
1858, at Laura Keene’s Theatre, New York, and in 
which Mr. Sothern achieved his ever memorable 
triumph as an impersonator by the intensely comic 
realism of his Lord Dundreary. Nine Points of the 
Law, founded on Savage’s novelette of ‘Clover 
Cottage,” first played r1th April, 1859, has, like other 
plays by Tom Taylor, been reprinted at Leipzic, with 
notes in German by Dr. A. Diezmann, some of these 
notes being most comically explanatory—ex. gr. missus, 
gemein fiir mistress; to nose, fangen, palaver, unter- 
redung. The House and the Home? played originally 
May, 1859, and traceable in its source to Octave 
Feuillet’s ‘‘ Péril dans la Demeure,” had relation not 
to the Parish but to the Parliament. The Contested 
Election, however, which was produced in the June of 
1859, was more distinctly political in its comic 
allusions. Payable on Demand, brought out originally 
11th July, 1859, gave Kobson one of his latest parts, 
Reuben Goldsched. The Fool's Revenge, first seen 18th 
October, 1859, had rather a flavour of Victor Hugo's 
“‘Le Roi S’Amuse,” than conveyed anything like a 
real adaptation. Phelps, it is worthy of note, enacted 
the Jester of the piece, Bertuccio. Repeatedly in the 
course of his career ‘Tom Taylor has turned to 
admirably good account, in an. entirely different way, 
some of the happier achievements of his contempo- 
raries. It was in this way that he disdained, not even 
as an art-critic of the first calibre, to issue from the 
press a little sixpenny pamphlet of thirty-four pages, 
elucidatory of the story told in ‘“‘The Railway Station,” 
of that Hogarth of now-a-days, Mr. Frith, the Royal 
Academician. Obeying his natural instinct as a play- 
wright, he produced on the 30th January, 1860, at the 
Lyceum, in two acts and a prologue, his acting version 
of Charles Dickens’ highly dramatic romance of the 
Great Revolution, The Tale of Two Cities. Within a 
few weeks from that time, in the February of 1860, he 
brought out another of his most original dramas, Th 
Overland Route. Before the year was out he had, ™ 
his flight of fancy, gone yet further eastwards, bringing 
out on the boards of the St. James’ his original comedy 
of Indian life, Up at the Hills. It was in this tha 
Kate Terry appeared as the Ayah Monee, Wigan & 
Major Stonihurst, and Mrs. Wigan as Mrs. Colonel 
McCann, Miss Herbert charmingly portraying the 
young widow, Mrs. Eversleigh. The Babes im #é 
Wood, an original three-act comedy, produced at me 
Haymarket roth November in that same twelvemonth, 
yet further evinced the unflagging vivacity of 4S 
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imagination. Of those who appeared in the mimic 
scene, are there not still retained exhilarating memories 
of Buckstone’s Mr. Jeremiah Beetle, of Compton’s 
Mr. Slidell, and of little Clarke’s Todd, the bill dis- 
counter. Second only in success to the transatlantic play 
of which Asa Trenchard is the hero, was the notable 
hit made by Tom Taylor on the 27th May, 1863, by 
the first production of his Ticket of Leave Man. It 
served to illustrate in a remarkable manner the sound 
morality inculcated by him systematically in his 
character as a dramatist. There is a well-authenticated 
story that will always, and deservedly, be associated 
with this production, and that shows how the dramatist 
rightly inspired can really preach from the stage as 
from a pulpit. The incident referred to is simply this 
—that the clerk of a cotton broker in the north, having 
run away from his employer with £2,000 in bank-notes 
which, through some oversight as to the taking record 
of their numbers, could not be traced or otherwise 
stopped on presentation, after lurking about in various 
parts of this country until the heat of pursuit had 
sufficiently diminished to enable him with some reason- 
able chance of success to escape by steamer across the 
Atlantic, lounged one evening into the theatre at 
Birmingham. The play chanced to be the one just 
mentioned, and, as it advanced, so touched was the 
fraudulent absconder by the scene in which Bob Brierly 
makes restitution of £20 of which he has been the 
means of wronging poor old Mrs. Willoughby, that on 
leaving the theatre he enclosed the stolen notes, minus 
some £300 already expended, and returned them in the 
lump to the firm he had defrauded. The latter, touched 
by this evidence of remorse, the sincerity of which was 
proved to demonstration by so singular an act of resti- 
tution, held their hands and did not prosecute. For 
attestation of the literal truth of the circumstance 
here related, reference need only be made to the Rev. 
Dr. Dawson Turner, the head-master of the Royal 
Institution School at Liverpool, under whom, as a 
pupil, was a son of the cotton broker whose clerk’s 
conscience had been thus powerfully influenced by 
witnessing this wonderfully realistic domestic drama of 
Tom Taylor’s. On the Whit-Monday of 1864, May 
16, he brought out a curious experimental morality 
about the Seven Sisters of Thule, entitled Sense and 
Sensation, in which the virtues and the vices were the 
interlocutors. Other dramas of signal merit and 
originality ought to be particularised, such as The 
Lesson for Life, or as An Unequal Match, or again as the 
laughably complicated one-act comic drama, A Nice 
Firm, in which Charles Mathews and Frank Matthews 
vied with each other in absurdity as a pair of scatter- 
brained attorneys. The length to which our remarks 
have already been driven, however, quite unavoidably, 
y the diversity and multiplicity of our author’s 
Tamatic productions, precludes us from doing more 
than simply mention, in addition to the extraordinary 
dumber of plays already particularised, two of the last 
and finest works that have proceeded from his pen as 
‘dramatist. Both of these were in blank verse, and 
‘onceived in the noblest school of dramatic composition. 
tither has yet been printed and published—a greater 





freshness being thus intentionally reserved for them on 
their histrionic presentation to the theatrical world of 
America. The earlier of these two remarkable plays 
was first produced the 22nd January, 1870, entitled 
’Twixt Axe and Crown. The later, first performed on the 
Easter Monday of 1870, April 10, was called after its 
heroine, Foan of Arc. Each in turn restored to the 
English stage the idealised Chronicle or History con- 
secrated to the use of Art first of all by the incompar- 
able genius of Shakespeare. 

Already allusion has been made to the miscellaneous 
effusions thrown off in his moments of leisure by Tom 
Taylor as a man of letters amusing himself and his 
readers for the time being with the composition of 
mere piéces de circonstance. It was in this manner, for 
example, that, in 1863, he published in 8vo., pp. 40, in 
prose and verse, ‘“‘A Marriage Memorial,” in celebra- 
tion of the nuptials of the Heir Apparent; and another 
while, in the same year, a handsome quarto volume 
containing thirty poems illustrating as many ‘‘ Pictures 
of English Landscape,” by Birket Foster. Two of 
these poems were contributed to the collection by our 
author’s accomplished wife, whose maiden name was 
Laura Barker, and who, as a musical composer, has 
evidenced repeatedly great power and originality—not 
the least strikingly of all, perhaps, by means of the 
overture and entr’acte melodies by which she perfected 
the charm of her husband’s Foan of Arc. As an art 
critic Tom Taylor holds high rank, as already hinted, 
in an age which is otherwise notable as having pro- 
duced John Ruskin, facile princeps in that character. 
For sixteen years together, the former has, ever since 
1857, held his place conspicuously on the Times’ staff 
in that capacity, namely, as an art critic. Keeping 
himself aloof from cliques and coteries, he has con- 
trived to preserve his judgment as a rule in a state of 
honest and dispassionate equilibrium. Time and 
again, as at Manchester, and as at the International 
Exhibition of 1862, he has given evidence of his 
mastery of the theme by issuing a ‘‘ Handbook to the 
Pictures,” containing within it a very repertory or 
treasury of information. Less than ten years ago (in 
1865) -he published the ‘“ Ballads and Songs of 
Brittany,” translated by him from the Barsaz-Breiz of 
the Viscomte de la Villemarqué. Apart from all those 
other works of his, which have here been as tersely as 
possible enumerated, Tom Taylor has contributed to 
the standard biographical literature of this country 
three notable, and substantial, and, as might be already 
added, classical publications. Twenty years ago, in 
1853, he brought out, through Mr. Murray’s hands, in 
two picturesque and impressive volumes, his “ Life of 
Benjamin Robert Haydon,” a man who had, unhappily 
for himself, an ambition larger than his genius. 
Thirteen years back, in 1860, he produced, also from 
Albemarle Street, edited by himself, with a prefatory 
essay on the artist’s genius, the “* Autobiographical 
Recollections of the late Charles Robert Leslie,” the 
Royal Academician. Eight years ago, in 1865, .he 
completed what Leslie had only commenced and faintly 
outlined, ‘‘ The Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
with notices of some of his Contemporaries,” Scarcely 
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as many months have elapsed since, by reason of the 
absorption into the Poor Law Board of the office in which 
he had for years together efficiently discharged his duties 
as acivil servant of the Crown, he withdrew from public 
life in his official character on a pension of £650 a year. 
Henceforth he will be enabled, consequently, to devote 
the whole of his leisure, instead of, as hitherto, the 
merest fragments of it, to what in those beaux moments 
nevertheless he has contrived to cultivate so effectively 
—his skill in the dramatic art, in criticism, and in 
general literature. Above all, as has been already 
signally enough indicated, his predilections lead him 
still, as a man of letters, directly stagewards. A couple 
of years have not yet run out since he published, in the 
August of 1871, when he was not yet a free agent— 
when he was not yet, that is, released from the 
trammels of office—an argument based upon what he 
conceived to be the Shortcomings and Possibilities of 
“The Theatre in England.” This argument was first 
put forth in the Dark Blue magazine. It was after- 
wards reprinted in a little brochure of eleven pages, the 
writer ending his remarks with this emphatic excerpt 
from Macbeth, words given here exactly as he there gives 
them, italics and all, and amounting, as one may say, 
less to a statement than to an asseveration— 
“If we fail—we fail ; 


But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail.” 


Already, now that he has found the time at last fairly 
before him in which he may hope to give free play to 
his energies in furthering the ideas he cherished at 
heart for the advancement of the dramatic art in its 
noblest form here in England, he has afforded betimes 
the brightest augury of the probable success of his 
enterprise by producing at the Crystal Palace, under 
his skilled supervision, with a completeness of arrange- 
ment that has not for years been witnessed, the master 
drama of the masterdramatist. After Hamlet has thus 
been placed once more upon the stage with all befitting 
care and splendour, we cannot say Excelsior! but at 
least we can say, and do say, very earnestly, Onward ! 


—_ 
—— 





POT-BOILERS. 





HE term at the head of our article needs no 
explanation, since, to a great extent, it explains 

itself. It is scarcely necessary to remark that it applies 
to the class of pictures executed by artists for the sole, 
if not plainly avowed, purpose of “keeping the pot 
boiling,” as the phrase runs, or, of “‘ supplying bread 
and cheese.” The name is proverbial, if not-classical, 
and we may add that it is only of late years that pot- 
boilers have fallen into disrepute. Gainsborough’s 
pictures and portraits are still liked; yet Gainsborough 
asserted himself that they were all pot-boilers, and 
that, properly speaking, he was a musician, only paint- 
ing supported him better. Michael Angelo said that 
he never struck his hammer on the chisel but to supply 





his father with the comforts of life. This was, perhaps, 
a flight of eloquence; but it is certain that his friend 
Sebastian did not paint very many masterpieces after 
he became del Piombo, when the necessity of ‘making 
pot-boilers was taken from him. On the other hand, 
it might be shown that out of our chief living artists, 
many who are doing their best work at the present 
moment, could make more than a living for themselves 
out of their second best. 

It is impossible to enter a modern exhibition-room 
without seeing in several places ‘“‘a messenger” in 
medieval dress waiting alone in a passage, a “ rival,” 
or “‘ conspirator,” or the like, also alone, behind a door 
or curtain, with a sword or dagger, or a lady called by 
a name of old romance, seated with her guitar among 
carved wooden chairs, or by a latticed window. These 
pictures are pot-boilers. ‘They were painted carefully, 
stroke by stroke, from a professional sitter, costumed 
and patient, sitting in a hired dress, at so much an 
hour. Many of these pot-boilers are done at art 
schools. The living model is hired, dressed, and 
posed by the chief of the school, who might be called 
the chef, so many pots boil through his agency. The 
attitude is his, the tapestry behind has hung on his 
wall, and the lute or sword was brought out from 
among the collection belonging to his establishment. 
The student painted him or her, the conspirator or the 
Lady of Shalott, among a dozen other students 
similarly employed. The work took a fortnight to do. 
The background was added in another fortnight. Pains 
have been taken, and probably the result is quite as 
good as need be wished. Then the “ picture” is named, 
generally after much consultation. It goes to an exhibi- 
tion, or a succession of exhibitions, and at last, or at 
first, is bought for a price which, when compared 
with the skill and labour given is much less than a brick- 
layer or a coalminer would demand. Pieces of carved 
wood are almost an essential in the medizval pot- 
boiler. We knew a man in Wardour Street who used 
to let out ancient desks and armorial chairs who had a 
soul,” of which the tendency in this direction was 
highly developed by practice. He used to recommend 
an unlimited supply of carved oak to all who had a 
pot-boiler to make, and wanted some suggestion for the 
background, saying in a fatherly way.to the poor 
creatures, often girls, who came to him “ put a bit of 
wood in, there’s a deal of feeling in a bit of wood.” 
Not that he was insane, and thought all organic nature 
sentient, but because “‘ feeling,” like ‘‘ pot-boiler” is a 
technical term in art, and he had as good a right to 
use it as any one else. There is a Master of a well 
known Art School, now in London, who used to give 
equally good, even if more vague advice, to the 
makers of a pot-boiler, saying gravely—‘‘ Put poetry 
into it. It pays; it pays. Put in as much as 
you can, you will find it worth while.” The only 
difficulty attendant on this sort of advice is that of 
carrying it into execution. Doctors in the East End 
of London would often be able to cure the complaints 
of the needy if they could put fresh meat, sea air, an 
a belief in happiness into them. It would “ pay,” but 


they find it very difficult to act up to their convictions. 
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A “clavicord” goes a long way towards “ putting 
poetry” into a pot-boiler. Powdered wigs are equally 
yaluable. A love-letter does immense service: it is as 
poetical as an extra lover in the picture, and incom- 
parably more easy to paint. For warriors, a drawn 
sword, a flag, and a trumpet are all allowable, but 
blood is forbidden, and renders the sale of the pot- 
boiler an impossibility. A favourite device takes the 
form of two figures seated in a panelled room and look- 
ing at each other, or rather intended to be so doing, 
for a difficulty arises in connection with the eyes, 
owing to the circumstance that prudence and economy 
alike forbid the posing of two models simultaneously. 
Thus there is a certain unavoidable vagueness in the 
gaze of either individual. This style of composition 
therefore, is dangerous, and should be confined as far 
as possible to chess-players, readers of letters, and 
fighters of duels, whose eyes are expressive in propor- 
tion as their gaze is wild and wandering. Sickness 
can be turned to good account provided it be of a 
delicate, tragic, or sentimental kind. A death-bed can 
safely be recommended, and as it is to a great measure 
independent of the costwmier, a student even of the 
most straightened means can execute his task at home. 
A few years ago there were exhibited in the Royal 
Academy seven pictures, mostly large, representing 
persons in the last stages of illness, surrounded by 
domestic and sorrowing friends. The sufferer was 
naturally in all, or nearly all, cases a woman or a 
girl A male is not a succesful subject for a pot- 
boiler, after nine or ten years of age. Till then he 
counts as a child, and may be represented as in the 
celebrated picture of the two sisters of the order of St. 
Vincent de Paul nursing a little boy. Dying warriors 
are either above or below the usual pot-boiler level, and 
may be the subject either of a great tragic work or of an 
engraving in an illustrated paper or gift-book, but in oils, 
when reduced to a fifteen-guinea size, they are not remu- 
nerative. Children are difficult of execution, but always 
a success, especially when kissing a dove or saying their 
prayers. We have heard of an artist in Florence who 
had two stock designs on the subjects we have named, 
and which, by means of tracing and transferring the 
outline to five or six boards, he was in the habit of pro- 
ducing again and again in the speediest and most bare- 
faced manner. The colours were washed in boldly ; 
the same pink ribbon, the same bewitching little night- 
gown, the same big blue eyes and light hair, did duty 
on each and every occasion. ‘The man sold one of 
these precious productions every day or when business 
Was slack four a week throughout the season. His 
works were pot-boilers of the purest water—of the least 
pretending description. Probably they caused to boil 
chiefly maccaroni. In London that will not suffice for 
the support of genius. 

The pot-boiler produced in a London Art school 
Sometimes acquires a comic element, through its being 
the counterpart, or nearly so of another. A diligent 
scrutiny of the contents of an exhibition will often 
serve to bring to light the same unmistakeable individual 
in two ludicrously opposite characters. First we see 
him, medizvally dressed, seated in an antechamber, 





the open door of which suggests the presence chamber 
ofaking. He is now “A Lord.” A step to the right 
or left, and there is our friend again, perhaps painted 
to different measure, and with different accessories, but 
still not to be mistaken. He has changed to a “ Varlet,” 
yet not only are the features precisely similar, but the 
chair is the same. Sometimes a certain woman’s head 
becomes the rage among artists of the “ pot-boiler” 
school, and everyone desires eagerly to turn it to 
account in his pictures. At the Suffolk Street Gallery 
this year there is a lady who figures as “ Eleanore,” 
and in divers other characters, and who last season 
populated the walls of the Academy, under different 
titles and in different head-dresses, but whose features 
were so unvarying that the pictures in which she 
appeared might easily have been identified by anyone 
with an eye for likenesses. Indeed, a gallery might be 
formed of Miss , In as many personifications as 
the versatile Mr. Woodin represents. No doubt the 
same useful lady has undergone many changes since 
and we confidently reckon on meeting her at the 
Academy and elsewhere as a Greek peasant, a Tenny- 
sonian heroine, and in all her other popular parts; 
equally beautiful, equally tragic, equally undeceptive. 

So long as artists continue to hire, instead of invent- 
ing the faces of their heroes and heroines, their knights- 
errant and their historic ladies, even the most honoured 
names will occasionally be exposed to ridicule. Any- 
one who looked at Mr. Leighton’s ‘“‘ Condottiere,” in 
last year’s Academy, saw an undoubted “ pot-boiler ” 
of a high class, and recognised in the face a family 
resemblance to the countenance of Mr. Millais’ “ Knight 
Errant” of a short while previous. The discovery 
must have raised a smile, if, indeed, the spectator had 
seriously believed up to that moment that the face of 
either warrior had been born of the intellect and imagi- 
native genius of the painter. 

It is fortunate, perhaps, that the general public, 
either through charity or sheer ignorance, is disposed 
to praise pictures for the thought that they do not con- 
tain, since such genuine artistic merit as they may 
possess is tolerably sure to be passed by unnoticed. 
Perhaps by this means a rough sort of justice may be 
meted out, and right prove the consequence of a double 
wrong. Asa rule, English artists are not blessed with 
more imagination or with greater inventive power than 
a corresponding number of persons who neither draw 
nor paint; hence the frequent, the irritatingly and 
ludicrously frequent, employment of the model. Yet 
let it not be supposed that because deficient in certain 
mental gifts of a very high order, an artist has no merit 
whatever, or a share of ability so small as scarcely to 
deserve recognition. Mere technical execution demands 
much application and no little cleverness, and even a 
very humble kind of art indeed is not incompatible with 
merit of a somewhat exceptional kind—taste, refine- 
ment, poetic instinct, and a loving study of Nature. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 





[First Norice.] 
OIL PICTURES THAT SOLD DURING THE FIRST WEEK. 


Ir is almost a truism to say that the character of an 
exhibition is regulated for the most part by the prevailing 
tendencies of the artist world on the one side, and of the 
world of purchasers on the other. Such as is the 
demand so will be the supply—the former, in the first 
instance, having been originated in great measure by the 
latter. At Suffolk Street the pictures that have met 
with success appear chiefly to have pleased patrons of a 
domestic habit of life, but limited income, who live in 
total submission to household influences, and have not 
wasted time in over-educating themselves when they were 
young. During the first week of the Suffolk Street Exhi- 
bition these patrons, or their brokers, bought nearly a 
hundred pictures of which ninety-five would not be called 
works of art at all in any country but our own, and sixty 
were so small that a page of the ILLUstRATED REviEw could 
have hid any one of them. Four more were very small 
but not so weak as the rest, but they could not redeem 
the character of the other ninety-five. It is impossible, 
therefore, to say that the exhibition of the Society of 
British Artists is important for its own sake; like a straw 
thrown up to show which way the wind blows, its value 
is representative, not intrinsic. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, when the patrons have 
been described and the size and number of the bought 
pictures has been told, what subjects they represented. 
Any one who has been into a few ex-Academic galleries 
in London will already know. The sixty small ones 
showed game-keepers, cottages, children, little dogs, and 
‘“‘bits” of landscape, fruit, and flowers—many flowers. 
The thirty-five not so small comprised costume pieces, 
fishers male and female, studies of heads and shoulders 
to allure the domestic patron with ideas of beauty, and 
landscapes in the style which was fashionable among 
drawing-masters fifteen years ago, before Mason, Whistler, 
Legros, or even Peter Graham, McWhister, and McAllum 
had begun to influence the taste of persons not interested 
inart. There were not wanting ‘“‘game-keeper” pictures on 
a larger scale among the thirty-five. Two of the most 
impressive of these represented cottage scenes with 
every attraction of children, wives, kittens, and general 
benevolence, with a galaxy of multitudinous kitchen 
plates on the walls around. The four remaining works 
not deserving to be classed with the rest, yet so little 
above them that the same patrons might have been their 
purchasers, were chiefly minutely finished groups of trees 
in hedge rows or plantations, of which the bark and leaves 
were imitated carefully from nature, the whole showing 
industry and humility rather than talent. They were 
almost exactly alike, and though they bore the names of 
different artists there was no internal evidence in the paint- 
ing of them to show that they were not the work of one 
laborious man, who varied his signature more often than 
the character of his picture. 

The colouring of this crowd of works that have been 
‘‘sold” is generally as conservative as the most un- 
travelled father of a family could wish. One never did and 
never will see anything of the kind except in England. The 
pink lips of the children, the purple and silver spots in the 
skies, trees, cottages, dresses, and faces, mixed with the 








warm brown of crumpled corderoy, modelled in wax for 
greater precision of crumple, and the red cheeks of 
girlish rustic innocence serve to make any of the land- 
scapes or figure subjects a good pendant for any of the 
flower subjects of the same size, or rather smallness. The 
flowers naturally are life size, they are heaped accidently 
with their faces all towards us, like the chorus of an 
opera, and like these are all shapes and colours, and as 
fresh as paint. There is no carelessness anywhere 
among these little pictures, neither is there any originality, 
nor one subject or composition which has not been seen 
fifty times already, un-coloured, in the illustrated weekly 
papers published for children and the working classes, 
and which repeat perfectly to all who cannot go and see 
for themselves, the intellectual level of the first ninety- 
nine sold pictures in the Suffolk Street Gallery. 

Of exactly the same character and size as the smallest 
and most domestic of the sold pictures, there are at least 
twice as many more not yet sold. Why these are chosen 
and those left forlorn is not to be guessed by the general 
visitor. The merit of the work will be no guide. Pro. 
bably all will have the happy fate in turn, or would if there 
were time, but the painters are busy as well as the pur- 
chasers, and while these are hesitating, the producer is at 
work anda hundred more little canvasses each painted 
over with game-keepers, fishers, puppies, pink-children, 
babies and flowers, and all as innocent of any artistic 
knowledge, invention or education as those now bound 
for the present harvest, will rise up like next year’s weeds, 
and choke this year’s weeds off the ground. 

But among the picture-buyers already described, a small 
minority of another class appears to have crept in and looked 
if something of value were not to be found in the general 
masquerade. During the first week of the exhibition 
nine good pictures were bought. These were No. 60, “A 
View from Hindhead,” Alfred Cole; No. 130, “ Early 
Birds,” C. W. Wyllie; No. 222, ‘“‘ Swineherd,”’ J. Emms; 
No. 276, ‘‘ Boulogne Harbour (a pocket sketch),” W. L. 
Wyllie ; No. 286, ‘‘ Basket of Wild Flowers,” H. W. Piper; 
No. 366, “ Hard Times,” C. W. Wyllie; No. 396, “ The 
Robin’s Haunt,” F. H. Jackson; No. 507, ‘*‘ Low Water,” 
J. B. Grahame ; No. 115, “ "Tis sweet to know there is an 
eye will mark our coming, &c.,” W. Brittern. Most of 
these were very small, but all are worth looking at, and 
some worth description. They must be noticed next week, 
when the few remaining good pictures not sold in the 
gallery will be spoken of, and the water-colours and four 
small pieces of sculpture described. 

The following unsold pictures deserve notice :—No. 45, 
“ Beagles, full cry ;” really funny, and well painted; J. C. 
Dollman. No. 59, ‘Solitude ;” very gray, but a good 
landscape, W. H. Foster. No. 200, “ Pluck;” another 
humorous little animal piece, by J. C. Dollman. No. 346, 
‘‘An Autumn Day,” J. Bathe. This is exaggeratedly modern 
in the roughness of execution and staring decoration of 
colour, but is a real composition, well put together, and a 
work of thought. No. 369, ‘A Rustic Scene,” Samuel 
Palmer. This is a bit from the old world of art, as the 
painter's name shows. It is small and simple, massive, full 
of lovely rich colour, and inrocent of the latter-day Japanese 
influence that burdens all imaginative painters of Nature 
now. No. 371, ‘“‘Gleaners Returning Home,” is a com- 
panion to it. There is more to be learned from these two 
than from any other landscapes in the gallery. No. 37% 
‘A Roman,” F. Leighton, in spite of the imposing title, 
is only a studio-sketch of a model’s head, done from 4 
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Roman model. No. 378, “‘A Farm in Surrey,” C. E. 
Holloway, is a good piece of twilight. No. 424, “ Early 
Morning—Squall Clearing Off,” C. T. Watson, clever, 
small; hung on the ground. No. 433, “ Evening Grey,” 
R. Rasell, remarkably good. No. 439, ‘‘ Ewes and Lambs,” 
M. Fisher. Well composed, and not sentimental. Each 
part is good, and the picture is so well populated and con- 
trived, that it could be looked at every day without becom- 
ing an infliction to the possessor. No. 459, ‘‘ From 
Hampstead Heath,’’ Leslie Thomson. This is a small 
landscape in quiet colour, but with perfect feeling of growth 
in every tree and in allthe grass. It is nicely arranged, 
and deserves to be looked at quietly and its qualities 
sought out with patience. No- 493, ‘‘An Inn Yard,” is by 
]. Bathe again. It is more of a composition than his 
other pictures ; the colours are flat, but the spaces of back- 
ground and grouping are well divided, and the picture 
comes out better the more it is tested. No. 514, “ Vittoria,” 
another sketch from the studio of F. Leighton. Everyone 
who has been in Rome has seen the original ‘ Vittoria,” 
who was one of the handsomest models there a year ago. 
The sketch represents her as a young girl, and makes her 
appear plain-featured, pulpy, and hopeless of improvement. 
No. 521, ‘“‘A Study of Moonlight,” H. Moore, a good 
piece of effect. 

Among the water-colours many have been sold, chiefly 
those of a mannered style long out of fashion, but still 
from the hands of one or two men who have conquered a 
tight, through long habit, to paint in that way still. 

No. 832, ‘ Pollard Willows,” by Madame B. J. S. 
Bodichon, not sold yet, is a long, narrow sketch, quiet in 
color, rapidly executed with strength and delicacy. It is 
most individual in its treatment of water colours. The 
four small pieces of sculpture, which are pretty and agree- 
able, are of no special importance. 
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THE FRENCH GALLERY, PALL MALL. 





NotHinG can be more humiliating to the patriotic 
English connoisseur than a visit to the little collection 
gathered annually at this gallery. Among the 247 pictures 
how on view, some eight or ten are by artists of European 
reputation ; the remainder are by the second rank of artists, 
who on the Continent, as in England, provide the staple of 
exhibitions. It is by a comparison of the works of this 
second rank, on the two sides of our Channel, that a feeling 
of melancholy is induced. We do not wish to assert that 
French taste is better than ours. On the contrary, the 
Present exhibition contains many pictures in the worst 
taste. Witness M. Gerome’s “ Slave Market at Algiers ” 
(46), or M. Fortuny’s “ Bull-fighter’s Salute” (158), neither 
of which could be hung in an English drawing-room. But 
In the matter of execution, of colour, of knowledge, of 

rawing, of expression, in fact, of all those qualities which, 
4 subject once fixed upon, make the difference between 
Sood art and bad, how far are we distanced, even by men 
Whose Standing is not above that of any of the artists who 
send pictures to Suffolk Street or the Dudley ? 

art of this superiority in the technical part of art-work 
's,no doubt, due to the French and Flemish practice of 
Working in ateliers, where, perhaps, two or three artists 
ate together, and, perhaps, a much larger number, including 
€ pupils of the older and more successful. It thus comes 
'0 pass that an artist has no excuse for ignorance of the 








means by which a picture may be manipulated. He is 
learned in all the mysteries of scumbling and glazing, of 
colours that stand and colours that fade. Every man’s 
experience is his neighbours’. It is true that individuality 
is sometimes lost by this course of study; but if fewer 
eccentric works, many more of fair average excellence are 
painted, and those buyers who cannot afford a Messonier 
or a Géréme, are not at all badly off with Roybet and 
Claude. 


We proceed to notice a few pictures which are more 
particularly worthy of observation ; but we may safely say 
at starting that a careful inspection of every picture will 
not be found a waste of time. 

The painting which, to our mind, combines good taste 
and good work in the highest degree is M. Bisschop’s 
** Sexton’s Daughter.” Apleasant, plump young “ flamande”’ 
sits polishing the pewter and brass Communion service of 
the village church. The bright surface in her hand reflects 
a brilliant light on her face, and a looking-glass behind her 
gives us a second view of it thus illumined. She is wholly 
intent on her work, and though the little slipper falls from 
her dainty foot, there is no coquetry about her, and we 
feel sure that in due time she will settle down as a good 
wife and mother, and do the state service by increasing 
and multiplying to the utmost her own fine features. Two 
other pictures by M. Bisschop may be noticed here, though 
neither of them bears comparison with this. They are the 
“Broken Plate” (101), in which the Sexton’s Daughter, 
having grown to a mother’s estate, as we prophesied, is 
engaged in reproving the negligence of a child, undoubtedly 
hers, whom the little dog has caused to drop a piece of 
china; and (131) “ Heenskerk and Barentz, the Arctic 
Explorers, making plans for their second Expedition to the 
North Pole.” 

In the place of honour is M. E. Castres’ * Red Cross 
Ambulance” (71), a melancholy picture, unpleasant in 
everything but the powerful composition itself. It is not 
easy to understand how the French can paint reminiscences 
of their own defeats and disgraces with such evident 
willingness: but there are several similar scenes in the 
gallery, and notably M. Anker’s “‘ Swiss Peasants attending 
Wounded Soldiers of Bourbaki’s division,” in which the 
unhappy conscripts lie in the straw of a barn, while a half- 
frightened family, of all ages, look with horror at their 
wounds, and bring them such refreshments as they can 
afford. 

At the end of the room is M. Breton’s “ Peasant” (123), 
a fine work, but neither interesting nor pretty. A 
pleasanter picture is his sketch, ‘‘ Rustic Industry ” (31). 
Somewhat of the same character are several half-length 
figures, by M. Hublin, and among them his “ Sick Pet” 
(116), which is pleasant, if nothing more. 

Near the last-mentioned hangs M. Lagye’s “ Visit to the 
Taxidermist ” (113), a close imitation of the late Baron 
Leys, full of quiet harmony and of well-painted properties. 
Belonging somewhat to the same archeological or Archaic 
school are two pictures, one of them a work of the highest 
rank. This is M. Tadema’s ‘ Improvisatore” (178), a 
moonlight scene, in which a Roman minstrel of the 
Augustan age sings to an audience of the usual type with 
this artist, two of the figures reclining in the foreground 
among the narcissi being of remarkable delicacy and 
grace. 

Of the Messonier School and its congeners we have many 
admirable examples, besides one finished picture (63), The 
Travellers,” and a series of sketches by the Master him- 
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self. ‘Insouciance”’ (77), by M. Boldini, is one of the 
best. We have already mentioned M. Roybet. His 
*‘Who Comes?" (40) is theatrical and rather “ spotty,”’ 
but full of expression and power. His ‘‘ Quarrel” (173) is 
much better in colour and quite as spirited. M. Max 
Claude sends two scenes of London life. ‘Sheltering 
from a Shower” presents a view but too common here, a 
group of equestrians crowded under the Wellington Arch, 
while the rain descends in torrents. Not so gloomy, but 
also sombre in colour is ‘‘ Rotten Row in June” (120) in 
which M. Claude shows powers sufficiently remarkable, 
and certainly far beyond those of any English painter of 
his class that we can recall. 

We must not pass by without a mention M. Tissot’s 
“Safe to Win” (1), although we cannot say much in its 
praise except that a cashmere shawl is admirably imitated 
in it. The same criticism applies to M. Saintin’s “La 
Gantiere,” a regular French costume piece, of a very low 
order as regards real art, but admirable as regards imita- 
tion of fabric. Some of these costume pieces, of which 
there are several, are of superior quality, as, for example, 
“Graziella” (141), a delicate study in pink and primrose 
by M. Sorbi, who has several other works of a similar 
character in the Exhibition, the best of them being “ Ladies 
leaving Church, Rome” (90), a brougham in a narrow 
street, a wet day, two servants in livery, and two ladies in 
silk. We cannot praise “ The Dejeuner” (28), a joint 
work of MM. Goupil and De Noter, in which property 
painting is carried to excess, and we must not now pause 
to notice any more pictures of this particular kind. 

More ambitious are M. Maccari’s “ Fortune Teller” (15) 
and M. Stephens’ “Presents from Japan” (55), which 
latter is a failure in colour though gaudy in the extreme. 
French artists seldom fail in harmony, but in the present 
instance there is either too little blue or too much. M. 
Merle’s “ Hagar and Ishmael” (164) and his “Joy and 
Sorrow ” (34) are equally unpleasant in subject, and equally 
good in execution. We have only alluded to M. Fortuny, 
but his two ‘* Matadores”’ (43, 158) are well worthy of 
praise, especially for there bold ease. 

Many pictures of almost equal excellence remain unno- 
ticed. We have only mentioned M. Jerome’s powerful 
“‘ Slave Market,’ and have no wish to describe it, and 
there are several small but admirable landscapes, including 
one by M. Corot, whom it is so much the fashion to praise. 
One landscape must be named more particularly before we 
conclude: it is M. Wenglein’s ‘‘ Rainy Morning in 
Bavaria” (49), a true picture in every good sense of the 
word. 


& 
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THE PULPIT AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 





Tne attitude assumed by the clergy of the Church of 
England, and we may almost say by the ministers of 
religion generally, towards any particular movement, or 
towards any established institution, must always be a 
matter of the greatest importance, their support being 
in a large number of cases essential to success, and their 
opposition not unfrequently resulting in failure. And the 
cause of this is not very far to seek. It requires no 
religious census to prove that in a professedly Christian 
country such as England, the great majority of the people, 
whether members of the Church allied with the State or of 
any other body, recognise to a greater or less extent the 





“power of the keys,” and although they may not openly 
admit the fact, they are as a rule led by their teacher's 
words, if not by his example. We see this in many ways, 
Even in London itself, where the parochial system has 
given way, the clergyman or the dissenting mindster has 
very great power, and as long as it is regarded as a sign of 
respectability to go either to church or chapel, so long 
will his good word possess real value on behalf of any 
enterprise. We are not concerned at this moment to 
discuss the question how far this is desirable. We simply 
state the fact, which no one we believe will be inclined to 
deny, and accepting it as an admitted principle of action, 
it naturally follows that the public utterances of the men 
who are thus placed in positions where their influence can 
scarcely be over-estimated, are always worthy of notice, 
and more especially when they are directed towards 
debated points either in the church or in the world. The 
clergy, indeed, as the only men in an official position who 
possess the power of enunciating opinions and suggesting 
methods of action, have the opportunity of doing much to 
remove prejudices and to inculcate sound views, and when 
they leave the more distinctly ecclesiastical branch of 
their work and come forward as social teachers, they have 
a direct claim on our attention. It is then, a matter for 
regret that they do not more frequently utilize their pulpits 
for the purpose of discussing the great questions which are 
from time to time agitating society, and that they do not 
more generally imitate the preaching which fell with such 
an unaccustomed vigour of denunciation upon the pub- 
licans of old, and instead of attempting to cloak the 
evil of that day, exposed it with such unequalled power. 
Used in this way—and we know of no reason why, as Mr. 
MacColl recently said, it should not be so used—the pulpit 
might render the most valuable service to the cause of 
social reform, and this without trenching on the time 
devoted to the more purely spiritual part of its work. The 
religious teacher might thus take up more truly than he 
does at present the work so nobly done of old in the Jewish 
and the early Christian church, and without attempting to 
dethrone the sermon, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, from its place of honour in the regular services, of 
which, as in our own Communion Office, it forms an 
integral] part, he might at other times deliver addresses 
which would come with far more force from the pulpit 
than from the lecturer’s desk. That some such course has 
been taken by certain of our clergy in recent days is indeed 
true, but they have, we are inclined to think, gone too far 
in the opposite direction, and have turned the regular 
sermon into what very nearly approaches to a secular 
lecture. This is, from our stand-point, just as great 
a mistake as the refusal of others to deal with any- 
thing which cannot strictly be described as ‘the Gospel” 


within church walls. What we desiderate is a combination _ 


of the two duties—for we believe it to be a duty incumbent 
on the clergy to face social questions, and to be able to 
give an opinion upon them; and it is open to doubt 
whether their failure in this respect has not led to a great 
deal of that alienation of thinking and working men from 
the Church of England, of which we hear so much at the 
present day. Feeling the need of a guide on these 
important topics, as well as on matters of faith, they have 
been compelled to go elsewhere to look for him, and have 
too often only succeeded in reaching the object of their 
search in places where faith is altogether eliminated. In 
a word, we believe that the growth of much of the so-called 
secularism of the age among the working-classes, and 0 
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what is termed free thought in the higher ranks of society, 
would have been prevented, or at any rate weakened, if the 
clergy had taken this more comprehensive view of their 
ofice, and had combined to a greater extent than they 
have hitherto done, the functions of the social leader with 
those of the priest. 

As a proof that this view of the subject is at least 
receiving a slight measure of support among the clergy 
themselves we need only point to the sermons which are 
now in process of delivery on Sunday afternoons at the 
well-known church of St. James, Piccadilly. The subject 
of these discourses is aptly described as ‘The use and 
abuse of the world and the things that are in the world,” 
and the mere mention of the heads of the separate 
sermons will be sufficient to show how completely they 
occupy the ground which we have marked out. After an 
introductory address by Dean Goulburn, of Norwich, Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot proceeded on Sunday week to take ‘up the 
“Drama ;”’ last Sunday the Bishop of Carlisle preached on 
Music; next Sunday the Rev. C. W. Furse will preach 
on “The Adornments’ of Life;” on the following 
Sunday Dr. Barry will speak upon Modern Society; 
and in the last sermon, Mr. Henry White will discuss 
the eminently practical subject of Popular Literature. 
Accepting Canon Lightfoot’s sermon as a_ specimen 
of the mode of treatment which the preachers intend 
to adopt, we hail with the most intense satisfaction the 
movement which Mr. Kempe has so auspiciously com- 
menced. Meeting frankly and fully the objections which 
would be urged by well-meaning persons against the use of 
the pulpit for the consideration of such an essentially 
worldly subject as the Stage, the preacher justified his 
course of action by showing the immense power which the 
drama exerts and its capacity for influencing the emotions 
in the right direction, and hence the importance of 
utilising and directing it, and the absurdity of attempting 
tocrush it. It was, indeed, a very pleasant proof of the 
altered state of feeling among the clergy on this and kindred 
topics that an effort should thus be made by one who 
holds a high position, not only in his University, but in 
the cathedral of the metropolis, to look things fairly in the 
face, and, having met possible objections and disarmed 
Probable prejudices, to argue the subject out in a practical 
and logical manner. ‘That we cordially agree with the 
Professor in his condemnation of the utterly worthless and 
often immoral burlesque which forms the staple product of 
too many of our theatres, we scarcely need say, but we do not 
wish here to criticise or even to summarise his remarks— 
although it would be an interesting and far from useless task 
—but simply to point to his sermon as an illustration of a 
Somewhat novel method of using the pulpit for teaching 
Purposes which will we trust daily become more and more 
common. Of the benefits to be derived by congregations 
from the adoption of such a course there can be no ques- 
tion, and we do not believe that in any single instance will 
it be found to weaken the preacher’s influence in dis- 
charging the other duties of his office. Rather, it will give 
him a hold upon those whose minds are active, and it will 
afford him an opportunity of strengthening many an 
Impulse for good which at present too often passes away 
wing to a lack of some such assistance. 





REVIEWS. 


Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters. By Captain 
G. L. Suttvan, R.N. Sampson Low and Co. 


From the exceptional opportunities afforded to him in 
the course of twenty-three years, Captain Sulivan is 
enabled to give the public a very graphic account of the 
horrors of the slave traffic on the East Coast of Africa. 
For many years attention was directed mainly to the 
suppression of slavery on the West Coast, and we have 
abundant records of the miseries of the wretched negroes 
during the protracted voyage across the Atlantic. The 
close confinement, the want of water, and the wilful 
destruction of these vessels with their miserable freight 
when hotly pursued have been enlarged upon until we are 
perfectly familiar with all the revolting details, and in 
obedience to the burst of indignation that rang through- 
out Great Britain such prompt and stern measures were 
adopted, that, practically speaking, that branch of the 
trafic has been annihilated, and the “‘ middle passage ” 
is now regarded as a hideous dream of the past. The 
representations of Dr. Livingstone have, however, brought 
to light a system of slavery amongst the Arabs and 
Portuguese of the East Coast of such enormous extent 
and of such unexampled barbarity that the eyes of all 
Europe have anxiously watched the mission of Sir Bartle 
Frere, trusting that at last a death blow would be struck 
to the accursed trade in human souls which had been so 
suddenly revealed to them. To such as may wish to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of the subject in all its 
bearings we strongly recommend a perusal of the book 
now before us. With plain sailor-like frankness Captain 
Sulivan has described all that came under his notice, nor 
has he hesitated to bestow blame where he thinks it 
deserved. His first experience on the coast was in 1849, 
whilst serving in H. M. frigate Castor, bearing the broad 
pendant of Commodore Wyvil. He was an officer of one 
of her boats during a cruise in the Mozambique Channel, 
and here he made his first acquaintance with the East 
African slave trade. The force at the disposal of the commo- 
dore seems to have been very small and utterly inadequate 
to suppress the traffic, notwithstanding the fact that each 
vessel, so to say, multiplied herself by sending out all her 
available boats to watch the coast. ‘It will be remem- 
bered that at this time slavery had not heen abolished in 
the United States, South America, Portugal, or the 
Spanish settlements, therefore there was a large trade 
going on with these countries from the east coast of 
Africa, which, being considered safer than the west coast 
for the slavers, owing to the number of cruizers on the 
latter station, although the distance was greater, was for a 
long time the favourite coast for shipping the slaves, both 
with the Spanish and American traders.”” This must 
have been known to the authorities, and we can hardly 
understand why some of the superabundant vessels on the 
west coast were not ordered round to the eastward. Such 
certainly must have been the wish of their captains both 
from motives of humanity and hopes of prize money. The 
extent of the trade and its rapid depopulation of the 
country may be imagined when Captain Sulivan states the 
reduction of the tribes is at the rate of upwards of 180,000 
a year! For the children being considered of even greater 
value than the adults are kipnapped in great numbers. 
The Sultan of Zanzibar receives a capitation tax of £1 on 
each slave, and his income from this source alone amounted 
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in 1867—68 to £56,000, though we must in justice remark 
that this is considerably above the average. This does 
not, however, represent more than half the trade in slaves 
on the east coast, the Portuguese traffic not being in- 
cluded. Captain Sulivan classes the trade under three 
heads :— 

1. The illegal slave-trade. 

2. The legal slave-trade. 

3. The so-called “* Legal Trader’s” slave-trade. 

The last, though it sounds paradoxical, has always 
existed, though only lately has any attempt been made to 
recognise it. It signifies that trade carried on by coasting 
dhows conveying produce from port to port. The negoda, 
or captain, purchases a few slaves at the first place he 
touches at, and increases their number at each port as he 
proceeds north, until, towards the termination of the voyage, 
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plentiful to pass off in any other way. All these are usually arranged 
round the ship in dumb silence, which is sufficient alone to create sus. 
picion in the experienced ; and it is in this way, by taking in addition to 
their cargo as many negroes as they can possibly have a chance of 
passing through that these so-called “legal traders” convey, perhaps, 
one third of the slaves to the more northern market. This plan, how- 
ever, is generally frustrated if there be on board the cruizer a native 
interpreter, who can detect a slave in a moment, however attired, as 
officers who have had any experience sometimes can, for a few questions 
to one or two of the poor creatures through the interpreter—such as 
where they came from, and how they got there ?—are sufficient.” 


Throughout the whole trade on the eastern coast none of 
the “fittings,” ‘ shackles,” and other paraphernalia by 
which the slaver on the west side is at once detected, are 
ever used, and this seeming absence of restraint often 
baffles even experienced officers. From the author's 
description there appears to be four different kinds of 
dhows, which are rudely constructed vessels built from 
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STREET IN SEYCHELLES. 


(From “ Dhow Chasing 


the vessel is crowded with slaves, who, unless the cargo 
be of an edible nature, are in a starving condition. Should 
the dhows be boarded they are enabled to pass off the few 
first shipments as part of the crew, and from the want of 
interpreters detection is impossible, but when the number 
has swollen to a hundred or more, as it often does towards 
the termination of the voyage, it is necessary to adopt 
some other plan to deceive their unwelcome visitors. 
Hear the device they resort to in the author's own 
language :— 

‘* Twenty or thirty are told off to represent part of the crew; the 
half-dozen Arabs, who are generally on board and concerned in the 
matter, dress up some of the women slaves, each representing one as 
his wife, and sometimes he is fortunate enough to have two; the 
remainder of the negroes, or as many as possible, are dressed up in 
Arab costumes, turbans, &c., and called passengers, and they, too, 
sometimes have their wives sitting by them, if the women are too 


in Zanzibar Waters.") 


strips of the bark of a tree sewn together with leather 
| thongs and caulked with rags or cotton. From their huge 
sails, lofty stems, and low bows they present the appear- 
ance of a sea monster in the act of diving. As would be 
expected from their primitive fashion, they are much given 
to leaking, and require to be constantly baled, from over- 
looking which the ‘‘ Daphne” nearly found a valuable prize 
she had made fast astern missing on the following morn- 
ing. The limit to which the existing slave treaty with 
Zanzibar is confined stretches from 200 miles south to 23° 
miles north of that place, and within it the slave trade 1s 
|legal; for although a clause restricts the number to the 
requirements of agricultural purposes alone, the Sultan 
| remains sole judge of the matter, and in consequence the 
clause is a dead letter. Whenever a merchant or frader 
| wants a licence he pays his tax, and, as a matter of course, 
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gets it. ‘The estimate of what is really required for agti- 
cultural purposes on Zanzibar territory has been given as 
1700 slaves ; the number imported into Zanzibar annually 
has been variously estimated from 20,000 to 60,000. 

The author becomes justly indignant when the Portu- 
eyese assert their hands are clean in the matter :—‘“ Slave 
trade abolished in the Portuguese territory! It was never 
so extensive as it is now, and is aggravated by cruelties 
that have shocked the Arabs on the coast—cruelties which 
they are incapable of practising, and which cause an 
Englishman's flesh to creep at their bare mention, and all 
this rendered still more revolting by the falsehood and 
sarcasm contained in the name given the poor wretches— 
that of “free negroes!” We shall not attempt to follow 
Captain Sulivan through the long list of captured dhows, 
nor shall we shock our readers by a description of the 
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features. He also states that the naval officers engaged 
in the suppression of the slave-trade learnt with astonish- 
ment that the trafflc was being openly carried on by British 
subjects (of India), and that in case of any interference, 
these people possessed the power of arousing dangerous 
agitation; and that the officers found that, by a strict 
adherence to the terms of the treaties, they were regarded 
as affecting the political interests of India, and endangering 
the relations between that country and the parasites sur- 
rounding it. We cannot but admire the frankness with 
which Captain Sulivan expresses himself, throughout the 
whole book, and we feel that it has appeared at a most 
| opportune time, and supplied a great want. Though we 
| should not wish one word curtailed, yet we think a less 
| bulky volume would have better met the requirements of 
‘the public. This trivial fault, however, lies more with the 




















PANORAMIC VIEW 


harrowing scenes recorded in the book. There seems to 
have been but little difference in the condition of the living 
freight ; death by disease, death by maltreatment, death by 
the slow agonies of starvation, appear, to a greater or less 
extent, to have taken place on board of the whole of the 
‘aptured vessels, and the survivors were mere emaciated 
bags of skin and bone. Most fortunately, the author was 
himself a photographer of no little skill; and if there are 
any who complain of money wasted in the suppression of 
this traffic, we recommend them to look at one or two of 
the woodcuts in this book—notably one at p. 161—and we 
Venture to think its full horror will be brought home to 
their breasts. Captain Sulivan enters at some length into 
te measures he thinks best for the disposal of the released 
eave of which, instruction for two years, and the estab- 
ishment of a depot on the mainland are the leading 








OF DURRA SALAAM. 
(From “ Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters.”) 


publisher than the author, who has supplied us witha book 
that we have read with great interest, and only the painful 
nature of the subject precludes our saying—with great 
pleasure. 


A History of the Church of France, from the 
Concordat of Bologna, A.D. 1516, to the Revo- 
lution. By the Rev. W. HENLEY Jervis, Prebendary 
of Heytesbury. 2 vols. 8vo. John Murray. 

Mr. Jervis has done good service for English churchmen 
in general, and for the student of history in particular, by 
this exhaustive work on the Gallican Church. A sister 
branch of our Anglican communion, as we are bound to 
hold, on this side of the water, there can be—at all events 

‘there ought te be—no lack of interest in its fate and 

| fortunes ; and those who desire to see the church truly 
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catholic, but not Roman catholic in the ultramontane 
sense of the term, must rejoice that the French branch of 
the Church should have found at last an_ historian, 
especially one who can sympathise in its struggles of more 
than two centuries and a half against the strong arm of 
the Papacy on the one hand, and on the other against the 
insidious encroachments of royalty. 

Placed in this middle situation, as between two fires, the 
French Church has had a most difficult part to play, and 
she played it on the whole well, and with a due regard to 
the value of the sacred deposit of the Faith which she 
held in her hands. Indeed, so tempting and alluring was 
the sight of the grand and noble establishment of France 
to the eyes of Englishmen, that only a century and a half 
ago the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Wake, supported 
by a large part of the Houses of Convocation, opened up 
negociations with the sister Church, through his learned 
and amiable friend and correspondent, Bossuet, with a 
view to effecting a reunion between them. And, although 
that scheme fell through at the time from various causes, 
the negociations—which have never been quite forgotten 
here—are now placed on record by Mr. Jervis; so that in 
these days, when we little know what a year or even a 
month may bring forth, it is quite conceivable that the cor- 
respondence may be re-opened when men least expect it, 
and a common basis of inter-communion may be hit upon. 
Qui sa? ; 

However, we must pass from the region of imagination 
and of the possible and probable, to the historical part of 
the subject in hand. Remembering that, although the 
organization of the Church is divine, and therefore change- 
less, yet its life is many-sided, and largely affected by the 
circumstances in which it is placed, and—as he somewhat 
modestly says— without pretending to furnish a complete 
or highly-finished picture of the Gallican communion 
through all the centuries of its existence,” Mr. Jervis has 
succeeded in a wonderful way in drawing together some of 
the more important links by which the Primitive and the 
Medizval times are connected with the modern develop- 
ments of Catholicity, in indicating those great landmarks 
of ancient tradition, to which successive generations of the 
Gallican Episcopate were wont to recur in moments of 
perplexity and peril; and in elucidating the relationship 
between the Church of Martin and Hilary, of Avitus and 
Cesarius, of Bernard and Ivo, and the “ Ecclesia Docens” 
of times bordering on our own. 

It must be owned that, considering the newness of the 
ground over which he has had to travel, except at a few 
isolated periods, such as the Jansenist controversy and the 
story of Port Royal, Mr. Jervis has undertaken a most 
ambitious task, and one which he could not have accom- 
plished without considerable leisure, as well as considerable 
learning; and it is well that some of our clergy are 
sufficiently released from the heavy duties of a pastoral 
charge to enable them to devote their attention to subjects 
such as that here treated. His chief sources of informa- 
tion, of course, have been the “ Recueil des Actes, Titres, 
et Mémoires, Concernant les Affaires du Clergé de 
France,” and the ‘Collection des Procés verbaux des 


these large, voluminous, and authentic works, without 
which it would have been impossible to work out his 
details. 

But it must be by no means imagined that these are the 
only authorities which he followed, or that his book is a 








synod. On the contrary, he has ransacked every availabl 
store of information, and throws himself, heart and ik 
into the spirit of the times of which he writes. He has 
lived so long with and among the great personages who 
figure in his pages, and has made himself so familiar with 
their views, their aspirations, their hopes, fears, and 
struggles, that he is most intimately acquainted with them 
from first to last, and is able to bring his actors on the 
stage each in his own individual character. The con. 
sequence is that, from the beginning to the end, the interest 
of his story never flags, and we have presented to usa 
succession of tableaux vivants of popes, kings, princes, 
cardinals, archbishops, bishops, and dignified clergy, such 
as never before were grouped upon an English stage. 

Mr. Jervis writes with great fairness and dispassionate. 
ness, but yet in such a way as to show us that he is no 
indifferent spectator of the struggle. It is said that no 
Englishman ever yet watched a horse-race or a cricket- 
match without coming to feel an interest in the success of 
the one or the other side: but this is scarcely true of the 
Prebendary of Heytesbury, who, if he has a leaning at all, 
would seem to us to incline to the party for whom the 
struggle is fought—we mean the Church of France itself. 
He remarks :— 


“The Pope, though he might sometimes make an oppressive and 
mistaken use of his prerogatives, was, nevertheless, the Chief Pastor of 
the Church ; one whose spiritual character and divine commission could 
not be disputed. But in proportion as attempts were made to repress 
the exorbitant pretensions of ambitious pontifis, the door was opened 
for intrusion on the part of another element, which, although sovereign 
in things temporal, possessed no spiritual authority or jurisdiction what- 
ever. Hence arose an arduous struggle, which was prolonged for 
centuriés, if, indeed, it can be said even now to be finally decided. Its 
general result is written upon the face of history too plainly to be mis- 
taken. Whatever was wrested from the Pope was appropriated by the 
Crown. So that, in process of time, while stoutly protesting in things 
temporal, the French Church found itself reduced to the anomalous 
necessity of accepting the Royal Supremacy in many things intrinsically 
spiritual.” 

From this passage we think it is clear that Mr. Jervis’ 
book may be read without any danger that young students 
will be either led by him into indifferentism, or drawn into 
controversial squabbles. His style is easy, pleasant, and 
suited to his subject, and such as shows in every page the 
scholar and the gentleman. Some charming portraits of 
Bossuet and A. Arnould are prefixed to the two volumes. 


Madonna’s Child. By ALrrep Austin. William Black- 
wood and Sons. 


It cannot be that Mr. Austin’s quest of eventual poetic 
fame will prove lost labour, nor do we think that his con- 
temporaries are so insensible to it as he fancies. No 
doubt the remembrance clings to him that he erewhile 
provoked the wrath of literary censors, and, like many 
another, he has more or less reason to feel that the ban 
upon him is difficult of removal. We have never been of 
the number who either gave him offence or found offence 
in him, and so can the more independently afford to watch 
the surer and firmer steps which he plants, from time to 
time, on the poetic ladder, to cheer him in his ascent, and 
to bid him heed less than he does at present the indifference 
or the illnatured remarks of possible lookers-on. Real 
desert finds recognition sooner or later, and the sweet 
sounds and lyric spell of ‘* Interludes,”” which we reviewed 
a year or so ago, did not more surely bespeak a true poet, 
albeit as yet scarce soaring to flights sustained and lofty 
enough for his Muse’s capacity, than the present beautiful 





mere dry catalogue of the acts and resolutions of a clerical 


fragment of a forthcoming greater poem in the oftava rima 
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sssures us of his power to dare more nobly and to justify 
daring by his “ doing.” 

«Madonna's Child,” he tells us in his preface, is but an 
acerpt from the second of the four cantos of the “‘ Human 
Tragedy,” a poem which he first published in 1862, but 
ghich he looks forward to reissuing, complete and recast, 
tno distant period. If the whole prove at all on a par 
with the part now before us, it ought to win its way by 

ce of fancy and diction clothing sweet strains of a 
delightful cadence, as well as by a certain vivid picturesque- 
ness which makes ‘* Madonna’s Child ” recall the best type 
ofa descriptive idyll. 

“Madonna's Child” is simple in its plot. A pure, fair, 
and devoted Italian maiden has been reared, like Talfourd’s 
lon, or, to go higher, like Samuel of old, in the single 
service of a temple. It has been her pious office, ever 
since she can remember, to deck the altar and feed the 
nightly lamp of the little chapel of Maria Stella Maris, 
which looks out over the sea from Spiaggiascura, a silent 
little city of the Italian shore, and if any ask her race or 
lineage, her sire’s name, or who the mother that lets her 
roam evermore in quest of wild flowers, all that may be 
learnt is that Olympia is “‘ a daughter of the sun-light and 
the shrine.” Across her path, as she gathers the wild rose 
from a refractory bough, or flits about the chapel’s shrine, 


decked with her gathered flowers, there comes a shadow, ” 


and that a disturbing one in a noble youth called Godfrid. 
The old, old story ; these twain see and love at first sight. 
Henceforth Olympia’s pure dreams and prayers are con- 
scious of another solicitude, and her native innocence 
renders ineffably pretty the narrative of the rare interviews 
with which she blesses the longing eyes of the enamoured 
Godfrid. Alas! that such pure love is destined to disap- 
pointment. Amidst a terrific storm in which, far into 
midnight, Godfrid is astir and roaming, he is drawn by its 
solitary beacon fire to the door of the chapel of “ Maria 
Stella Maris,” and as he lies on the steps of its portals, 
they open, and it might have seemed the patron saint 
appears to him in open visions. In truth, however, it was 
Olympia who appeared, and bade him enter and join her 
in earnest prayers for those at sea in such a night, and on 
such storm-tossed waters. He does so, but cannot pray, 
cannot kneel. ‘This maiden, child of prayer and faith, has 
given her love to one whe, noble in deed and purpose, 
unworldly and chivalrous, is nevertheless the slave of 
unbelief and scepticism, which he is tog eandid to disguise. 
Olympia’s love and hope cling to the fancy that so terrible 
abar may be removed. The twain set forth by agreement 
on a romantic pilgrimage to Milan, there to get speech of 
a holy doctor of the Cathedral, who, thinks the maiden, 
will soon set at rest her lover’s religious doubts and smooth 
the sole hindrance te their mutual happiness. This 
pilgrimage is the most charming part of the poem, unless 
to some readers the interior of Milan Cathedral, its crowded 
Worshippers and onlookers, its grand ession of eccle- 
slastics and acolytes, its swelling strains of music, or its 
splendid arches and fretted roofs, seem more pictorial and 
tliective. To come to the denouement, the pilgrimage is 
fruitless. The confessor, tenderly loving of the guileless 
lympia, and unfeignedly anxious, for his work’s sake and 
for her’s, to disabuse Godfrid’s mind of the scepticism that 
‘lings to it, finds a stubborn heart to deal with, and is 
obliged to declare to Olympia that the endeavour is hope- 
“88, an announcement which to her pure and simple mind 
8 tantamount to a dashing of hopes and an eternal separa- 
» A sad journey homeward, in company indeed, but 








with the dire prospect of parting, a bitter but resolute fare- 
well by the roadside some little distance from Spiaggia- 
scura, and the lovely day-dream is over. We see Olympia 
the child of faith, no more, we only know that she will pray 
and mourn for Godfrid, pray for him against hope, and 
tearfully mourn him as, unless by a miracle of mercy, 
amid the lost. The whole theme is exquisitely treated. 
The poet has displayed great tact in dealing with the 
religious question, and catches the true clue to it in the 
way he has applied the French quotation given in his 
preface. 

Just here and there we have come on what has struck us 
as an unpruned and ungainly line in Mr. Austin’s stanzas, 
but the general effect, and the main impression left by the 
whole is that of great metrical sweetness and grace. 
Against what we deem a halting verse in st. xcix. 4 and 
two rugged lines in st. cxxiv. p. 65, we can set numberless 
stanzas which may be read and quoted with exquisite 
delight to the ear and sense. It is hard to undertake the 
choice of the very few samples of this poem for which we 
can find room. In preferring one, we risk neglecting 
another and a better. Still let these three stanzas, which 
preface the lovers’ start upon their pilgrimage represent 
our taste, which herein we would fain hope, will find 
sympathy in many readers—.xxxv. vii. pp. 43-4— 

“ There is a joy when hearts that beat together 
Sit under blossoming trees when spring is new ; 
There is a joy in summer’s sultry weather, 
When leafy boughs bend over lovers true; 
There is a joy, deep in the autumn heather 
To crouch with one who’s all the world to you ; 
And joy there is, ’mid winter nights and storms, 
When gleams the firelight on two happy forms. 


“But oh! the dearest, deepest joy that ever 
Thrilled thro’ the sentient vein’s abounding tide, 
Is when two souls whom Custom cannot sever 
Yet did not link, set out to wander wide 
Through this broad world, whose snares in vain endeavour 
Their hands, hearts, hopes, to loosen or divide ; 
Who cling the closer, further as they roam, 
And in each smiling valley find a home. 


‘‘ For chen the sunset takes a deeper dye 
From the warm flush of cheek chat touches cheek, 
The fair far landscape fairer grows, when nigh, 
The palm that presses, lip that forbears to speak ; 
With each soft gale blendeth the amorous sigh 
The melting kiss transfigures cloud and peak : 
Nature and Love, seen in each other’s eyes, 
Avouch the spell which lifts and glorifies.” 


There is, it will be noticed, a tinge of Byron in these 
stanzas, but of Byron at his best. Now let us take just 
one descriptive stanza for a home picture of small-town 
life in the byeways of Italy, p. 42, xcvi.-vii.— 
‘“* And ever and anon some quiet town 

Came into view, and through it straight they passed, 

Though once perhaps its name had won renown 

In this strange world where nothing great doth last ; 

With braided hair, bronzed limbs, end girded gown, 

round a fountain flowing clear and fresh, 
Their eyes as bright as day, yet dark as night, 
Stood stalwart women, washing linen white. 


“ And round the open thresholds children fair, 
Happy and lithe as lizards, romped and ran, 
Their grandams sitting by in sunny chair; 

But in the ways never a sign of man. 

He was away, driving the ox-drawn share, 
Trimming the vine-clasped elm to shapely span, 
Or through the fields, in many a trickling course, 
Coaxing the rampant torrent’s forward force.” 


In the last of these lines we are sensible of a parallel from 
the Georgics, and this, to our mind, enhances the life of the 
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fane at Milan, silent and speechless, though the city around | 
It is a sufficient forecast 


of the parting that is imminent, and is the more memorable 


them is astir in marked contrast. 


for the sad pathos of its touching simile, st. cxliii 


‘‘ There motionless they stood, devoid of speech, 
As swimmers stranded wait for some fresh wave 


That yet perhaps will lift them from the beach, 
And bear them buoyant o’er the breakers brave. 
None came: and so they lingered, each for each, 
Like two lone mourners at an open grave, 

Which holds the dead, and must be filled with clay, 
Yet neither hath the heart to turn away.” ‘ 
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powerful in its demand upon the sympathy of its readers 
as the recently issued ‘‘ Madonna’s Child.” 


Gleanings for the Drawing-room, in Prose ang 
Verse. Partridge and Co. 


This is an especially beautiful volume. 


-P- 74 | 
Both with 





EARTH AND HEAVEN. 
(From “ Gleanings for the Drawi1tg Room.”) 


regard to its literary matter and its illustrations it deserves 
the highest praise. In the list of artists will be found 
such names as Sir Edwin Landseer, Birket Foster, W™- 
Hunt, Harrison Weir, and Louis Huard. Amongst the 
writers are W. H. G. Kingston, the Rev. R. Maguire, M.A. 
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gil selected and has great variety; throughout it is 
waded by an excellent moral tone. We cannot do 
igtter than recommend this work to any reader s= songeh 
ga handsome gift-book. It is a credit alike to the 
gblisher and to everyone concerned in its production. 





’ste and freshness of design. 

Loveland and other Poems. Chiefly concerning Love. 
By Wave Ropinson. Second Edition. Longmans. 
® have some recollection of having seen the first 





yd the Rev. S. J. Stone, M.A. The literary matter is | 





THE PIGEON MATCH. 
(From “ Gleanings for the Drawing Room.”) 
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edition of ‘ Loveland,” and we are agreeably impressed 
with the second. It may be that we are singular, and 
even hypercritical, but we cannot think that either the poem 
which gives its name to the collection, or the Hunchback, 
|or the Agapist, although these latter are considerable 
pieces, are of merit enough to win their author poetic 
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We must not conclude our notice without bestowing a fame. The second of the three offends in not being true 
Word of hearty praise upon the cover which is a model of | to nature, the third is fanciful above measure, and occa- 


sionally descends into bathos. But while we say thus, we 
are glad to be able to express a much higher opinion of 


| other poems in the collection, to which, if they occurred in 


the first edition, we-then gave less heed. It should be 
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premised that nowhere, even in the poems before referred 
to, could fault be found with the form and grace of Mr. 
Robinson’s numbers; and in one or two pieces we 
recognise not only grace and form, but also fitness and 
beauty of thought and conception. ‘“ Darrell’s Return,” 
though not remarkable for plot or frame-work, is a very 
pretty setting for some very pretty poetry. Into the verses 
which Darrell weaves, ‘“‘because they are the measure 
Inda loved,” fall several quatrains which are worthy of 
mention and remembrance, as these— 
‘* Love is our teacher on from age to age, 
He writes his lessons on the folding skies, 
On Nature’s wide and ever-changing page 
And in each other’s eyes. 


‘“‘ And then he takes the scroll of human things, 
And fills it with his teachings and his tales ; 
He points his truth on tender flowers, sings 
In birds, ‘and streams, ai 


‘“* And on the spirit side of what we are 
Through mystic deeps he moves in silent might, 
To draw us from our parr ef 
Into his . 68. 


Or these, in the next page— 


“It is not good for map to be alone ! 
His greater heart of mi exture spun 
In its own desolate streng fret and moan 
Till it has softness won. 


‘ And softness is the stronger strength which casts 

On strength its charm, and these together blent 

Become that -—. moves against the blasts 

omnipotent.—P. 69. 
In “In Dying Days,” aplaintive threnody in fifteen syllable 
lines, we mark several beauties. The chiefest of them is 
a poetic speculation in p. 85 as to the possibility of the 
disembodied spirit hovering still around the widowed 
survivor. Then there is @ pretty bit where the dying man 
recalls how for a time hi8 wooing was timid, because the 
maiden was clothed in maidenly reserve— 
“ Till I broke my heart with loving and with longing to be loved : 

ivatog out yy is moved when most seems to be un- 


Very good too, is a dramatic sketch, “‘ The Wife’s Sorrow,” 
in lesson, measure, and taste. It enshrines one pretty 
song, and it contaims this pretty and graceful passage— 


“ From her cultured mind 
A loving woman can bring stronger charms 
For manly than her are 


! poy eres 
And more this, and more than all besides, 
The presence of & pure and perfect soul 

y at 


Will be like death! in home, 
Whose fragrance ¥ ‘on the blast 
That slays her beauty. t your beauty 


Has its few years, but mind and heart survive. 
I knew one woman, and when beauty went 

It was like ing a bright veil to show 

A statue fairer grace.” —P. 111. 


Among the lesser pieces, we single out as most to ourtaste 
‘‘ The Cross on the Deck,” one of those tales of a wreck, 
and, the captain clinging to his ship till every soul on 
board it is saved, which is no unexampled phase of British 
heroism. Another very pretty piece to a wife, after ten 
years of wedlock. These two stanzas shall be our last 
quotation— 
“ There is less of the rose and the lily 
Whose leaves are beginning to fall ; 
And once I conceived (and how silly !) 
That the rose and the lily were all. 





‘“« But the beauty has bloomed in the woman, 
And the woman has deepened the wife ; * 
The houri has past into human, 
And love is transfigured in life. 


‘For an inner myself is created 
To look on an inner in you; 
And these higher ourselves have been mated 
And wedded, and still they woo. 


“] love you no more for a colour, 
Or the freshness and roundness of youth; 
But with worship a thousand times fuller 
I love you for pureness and truth.”—Pp. 203-4. 


From our observation of Mr. Wade Robinson's poetry, 
especially in this second edition, we should recommend 
him to eschew the mystic and ultra-imaginative vein, and 
to give free Scope to the natural style and mood, which 
suit him best. He will then rise above our minor 
minstrels, 


— * 
~~ 


GERMANY. 





F. A. Perthes, of Gotha, has just issued The Life of 
Fénélon,” by Frommhold Hunnins, Pastor at Maholm, 
It is gratifying, under present circumstances, to meet with 
any book calculated to soothe the wounded pride of the 
French, and to appease their feelings of wrath towards the 
Germans; and from this point of view the present little 
volume must be hailed with satisfaction ; for, though it 
offers nothing that was not known béfore of the great and 
good Frenchman whose life it describes, yet it is written in 
a kindly and thoroughly impartial spirit, and is very 
pleasant reading withal. “At this moment,” says the 
author, “when the Catholic Church and her protegée, 
France, afford such an afflicting spectacle of utter decay (?) 
it may not be wholly unwelcome to direct attention to 
man, who, although a Catholic prelate and enthusiastic 
Frenchman, has, at all times, both for his importance asa 
divine and his amiable sentiments, met with universal 
sympathy among Evangelical Christians, nay, among all 
noble-minded men. For, notwithstanding all divisions in 
the church, and all petty national jealousies, there exist 
sentiments and aspirations which unite all hearts. The 
beautiful word of the third article of faith :—‘I believe in 
one holy, Christian Church,” is, at all times, to become 
verified in our eyes. Hence, it affords satisfaction and 

to the Christian believer to find, even in another 
persuasion, personages who maintained a pure head ané 
heart, and, therefore, were enabled to testify to the truth, 
both in their feeling and thinking. Such a person was 
Fénélon, the celebrated hbishop of Cambrai. . . . It 8 
difficult to determine whether he was greater as a teachef 
and pulpit orator, or as an independent thinker and 
philosopher. As a pulpit orator he emulated Bossuet; 4% 
an educator he excelled him. His philosophical inves 
tigations are so profound and original that Leibnitz found 
it Necessary to take them into his serious consideratio®, 
and settle with them.” A concise account of his writings 
is given, especially of his works on “‘ Female Education, 
‘* Explication des Maximes des Saintes,’’ ana “ Télémaque. 
The first-named the author has ‘ustly rescued from 
oblivion. The “Girl of the Period” would be greatly 
benefited, I ween, by perusing it, and for that mattel, 
mothers too, might study it. In many other respects, too, 
the volume before me is brimful of lessons. Where, ! 
instance, could a princely tutor meet with a more striking 
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sample of manly independence, and its energetic asser- 
jon, than in the severe and just reproof administered by 
finélon to his princely pupil? Bossuet’s intrigues 
wainst, and hostility to, his great contemporary, make 
me blush for humanity, considering the high reputation 
Bossuet enjoys. To think—to quote but one instance 
that he should have been instigated by jealousy and hatred 
towards the author to say of his Télémaque—‘ The cabal 
uimire it; the rest of the world find it peu serieux, et peu 
digne d'un prétre 7” 

In his dialogue ‘Sur l’éloquence” he equally with 
lowth and Blair and Herder, extols Hebrew above all 
wher poetry, above the best productions of classical 
atiquity. The passage in which he expresses his just 
appreciation of sacred poetry is itself a specimen of his 
wn eloquence. Though an enthusiastic Frenchman, 
Fénélon was a thorough philanthropist, for he said, “I 
ve my country from all my heart, but even more than 
my country I love mankind.” But the book is so full of 
wophthegms and wise hints that one is at a loss what first 
to select. To the English reader Fénélon’s intercourse 
with his subsequent biographer, Michel Andrée, of Ram- 
sy, his correspondence with James II., and Marlborough’s 
exceptional nobility of conduct towards the famous arch- 
bishop of Cambrai must be particularly interesting. A 
special chapter is devoted to Madame de Guyon and to 
les Aventures de Télémaque, a work from which thirty 
and forty years ago, all Germans used to learn the French 
language, as about the same period and till lately they 
lamed English from the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” This 
latter novel, by the way, so highly commended by Goethe, 
Schlegel, and others, hasjnow quite gone out of fashion. 
Are we become too prudish or too artificial and refined 
that we have ceased to put it into the hands of young 
ladies ? 

The “ Zeitschrift fir Philosopher und philos. Kritik,” by 
Fichte, Ulrici and Wirth (vol. Ixii. 1), just issued, speaks 
very favourably of H. Taine’s “ De 1’Intelligence,”” Leon 
van der Kindere’s “‘ De la race et de sa part d’influence 
dans les diverses manifestations de l’activité des peuples,” 
and only partially so of Mr. Lindsay’s translation of 
Ueberweg’s ‘System of Logic and History of Logical 

tine.” Ulrici thinks the translation, which he finds 
too close, and doing violence to the English language, only 
tends to render Ueberweg’s thoughts and diction still more 
obscure. Nevertheless, he hopes it will exercise a favour- 
ible influence on English philosophy, which, he says, has, 
m general, fallen into such a one-sided realism and empiri- 
tism, that Uerberweg’s system of logic, notwithstanding 
ts defects and weaknesses, cannot fail of producing a 
beneficial effect. Ulrici then praises the rich historical 
and critical materials furnished by the translator, and 
hopes the statement of the various conceptions and 
attempts at solution of the problems in question will induce 
Many an English philosopher thoroughly to reconsider 
his views. 

The same periodical contains a review by Dr. A. Richter 
of H. Bonitz’s “ In Memory of Fr. A. Frendelenburg,’’ a 
keeture delivered at the Royal Academy of Sciences, Berlin 
(Dimmler, 1872), which is interesting as affording another 
Proof of the fact how transitory is the fame of mere school- 

ing without the divine spark—the afflatus divinus— 
Mtvading it. The reviewer weighs poor Frendelenburg in 
the balance, and, so far as he applies the test of genius to 

Writings, finds him wanting. And justly so. For a 
sod, honest, plodder, for sound scholarship, aye, for able 





’ 








exposition of others’ thoughts, commend me such a man 
as the late perpetual Secretary to the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, the author of “ Logical Investigations,” “ Ele- 
menta et Logices Aristotelez,” and other publications, too 
numerous to mention, was; but as to genius, you might 
as well look for a needle in a bottle of hay as for a spark of 
that rare gift in all the volumes emitted by his-industrious 
pen. But he was a good and worthy man, and that, after 
all, stands for more than genius; only it does not help to 
perpetuate the name of the man, even though he was per- 
petual secretary to so learned a body as the members of 
the Berlin Academy, and four times Rector of the Berlin 
University. So requiescat in pace. 

Rieter-Biedermann, Leipsic, has just published Beetho- 
ven’s Studies, one vol., Beethoven's Instruction under J. 
Haydn, Albrechtsberger and Salieri, from the original 
MSS., edited by Gustav Nottebohm (price of the present 
volume, 4 thalers—12s.), and Bracke, jun., Brunswick, 
advertises “* Letters from German Beggar-Patriots to Louis 
Bonaparte,” a thorough revisal (Bearbeitung) of all the 
documents published on the part of the French in the book, 
*“L’Allemagne aux Tuileries.’ Two instalments have 
appeared, at 12 groschen or 1s. 3d. each. 

Again I have to record an important discovery just made 
in Egypt by Professor Dr. George Ebers, of the Leipsic 
University. It is a papyrus, on the preparation of medi- 
cines for all parts of the human body. It has been pur- 
chased by the Saxon Government for the Egyptological 
Museum of the Leipsic University. The discoverer him- 
self has given a full description of his “find” in the 
Augsburger Allgem. Zeitung of April 24th last. 

Grieben, Berlin, has just published Dr. Dihring’s 
‘‘ Critical History of the Principles of Mechanics,” which 
obtained the prize of, and met with the highest acknow- 
ledgment by, the Gottingen University. The author is a 
lecturer in the University of Berlin. One of his earlier 
critical works, “A Critical History of Philosophy,” I 
believe I reported on in a previous letter to this paper. 


— -——~>—__- —- 


FRANCE. 





Tue frequenters of the magnificent Church of Saint 
Eustache are again in grief at a sore bereavement. 
Saint Eustache is one of the most noted parishes in Paris. 
Its sacred edifice is one of its most stately buildings. 
Under its roof there is gathered together daily, but more 
particularly weekly, one of the most refined and remarkable 
congregations anywhere assembled in the French capital. 
Of late, however, a sort of fatality seems to have pursued 
the Curés of Saint Eustache. Three in succession have 
passed to the grave prematurely, during as many years. 
The Abbé Deguerry’s loss, less than three years ago, 
everybody remembers. His immediate successor, the 
Abbé Gaudreau, died only last year; and now the Abbé 
Simon has just passed away, having been taken seriously 
ill as far back as in last November. It reminds one in a 
sorrowful, but, of course, in a less terrible way, so far as 
the two last of these revered Curés are concerned, of the 
three Archbishops of Paris, who, one after another, died 
so startlingly, by assassination. The Archbishop Affré, 
shot down as a volunteered martyr on the summit of the 
barricade on the 27th June, 1848. The Archbishop 
Sibour, struck to the heart by the poignard of a miserable 
priest in the midst of a grand function at Notre Dame, on 
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the 3rd January, 1857. The Archbishop Darboy, shot by 
the ruthless Commune on the 24th May, 1871. With the 
exception of the Abbé Deguerry, the Curés of Saint 
Eustache have, at least, died the death peacefully in their 
beds. 

A terrible book—in every sense, wretchedly printed, not 
at Paris but at Nice, whence it finds its way to the gay 
French capital to be there the talk of the hour—has 
recently made its appearance. It is rhyme—without 
reason. It is prose (in meaning), and verse (in form)—as 
Douglas Jerrold once said of a more innocent, indeed, of a 
wholly harmless book, so announced : ‘‘ Prose and Worse!” 
Unhappily, here is not worse, but worst. The volume 
is pretentiously entitled—‘ Poésies Philosophiques.” It 
comes from the hand of a woman—Madame Ackermann ; 
and it is avowedly, flagrantly, passionately atheistical. 
The mere fact of its publication is, in one simple phrase, 
un dommage! ‘The character of the themes touched upon 
by the unhappy author may be readily understood upon a 
glance at the mere titles of these Philosophic Poems, save 
the mark! Le Positivisme—L’Homme 4 la Nature—La 
Nature a l’Homme—Le Dernier Mot—Le Cri! It is all 
miserable, horrible, heart-wearying, soul-depressing. Its 
right motto would be the converse of ‘‘ Sursum Corda!” 

Raphael's newly-discovered frescoes, which were brought 
to light by a series of accidents, the record of which reads 
like a romance, and which were conveyed to Paris (of all 
critical epochs that could be named in regard to the hazard 
of confiding works of art to that metropolis!) in 1869— 
have just been purchased by the French Government for 
preservation (heaven send it may prove so!) in the galleries 
of the Louvre. One of these grand tableaux, representing 
«‘ [he Eternal Father Blessing the World,” was bought for 
the immense sum of 207,500 francs! The other, depicting 
the “Martyrdom of Saint Cecilia,” cost 14,500 francs 
additional. It reads strangely when we remark that, 
upon the fall of the hammer announcing that the Pére 
Eternel had been bought for the museum of the Louvre, 
the intimation of the fact was received with un tonnerre 
d'applaudissements. 

M. Ortolan, Professor of the Faculté de Droit de Paris, 
has published a notable addition to the already wonder- 
fully voluminous mass of commentary written upon the 
Divina Commedia. His work is entitled—‘ Les Pénalités 
de l’Enfer de Dante,” and is followed by a study on 
Brunetto Latini. 

A new volume of the “ Parliamentary Inquiry upon the 
Fourth of September,” contains an official report on the 
Fall of the Second Empire, by M. Saint Marc Girardin, 
and a paper descriptive of the state of things at Marseilles 
during the war—the latter contribution being supplied by 
the pen of M. de Sugny. 

A celebrated soubrette of the Parisian stage has just 
died, to the regret of the mass of French playgoers. 
Marian Thierret, as she was called among her intimates, 
la Mére Thierret, as she was termed by the public at large, 
has fallen a victim to the malady contracted by her when 
she was in the midst of one of her last successes as an 
actress of great vivacity, namely, during the representations 
of the Mariée de la Rue Saint Denis. She made her début 
upwards of forty years ago (in 1832) as a soubrette, in 
French comedy. She quitted the Palais Royal for the 
Odéon, in order that she might play Dorine in the Tartufe, 
when the hero of the immortal play was undertaken by 
Fechter, in contravention of all the traditional arrange- 
ments and mise-en-scéne of the Paris theatre. 
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The Exposition of the Beaux Arts opened, according to 
arrangement, on the 5th May, a day sung of, by Beranger 
in deathless song in commemoration of the passing away 
from this earth, at St. Helena, of the giant spirit of 
Napoleon. Time was when Imperialist memories were 
recalled by the great artists of France by such men of 
genius as Vernet and Delaroche. All is changed nowadays, 
The eagle is veiled; the column of the Grand Army gs 
overthrown ; any letter of the alphabet may be taken as a 
symbolical device in preference to N. Bonapartism is, for 
a while, under a taboo. Among the sculptured busts now 
on view there, two, at the least, are very noticeable—Oliva’s 
marble effigy of the Abbé Deguerry, and Chappu's noble 
head of M. de Montalembert. 

Emile Zola has brought out his oddly-entitled work on 
the ** Ventre de Paris.”’ 

Le Temps comments at some length, and with the 
utmost possible gravity, upon the speech of several days’ 
duration delivered towards the end of April in the Tichborne 
trial by the celebrated avocat—M. Hacokins! Again and 
again mention is made thus of M. Hacokins, as if to show 
that it is by no momentary slip of the press by compositor, 
by reader, or by sub-editor that poor Mr. Hawkins’ name 
has come to be thus transformed. 

M. Ch. Lucas, of the Institute, lias brought out, as a sort 
of sequel or continuation to his memoir published in the 
October of 1872, under the title of ‘“‘ La Civilization de la 
Guerre par l’arbitrage International et la codification du 
droit des gens,” another, which is entitled, just as peri- 
phrastically, ‘*‘ Le Droit de légitime défense dans la pénal- 
ité et dans la guerre.” The argument in each is wonder- 
fully suggestive, and furnishes matter for very serious 
thought. 

The Vie de Bohéme is now in active rehearsal, sooner 
than was intended, for the Odéon, the Petit Marquis having 
fallen off in its attraction. 

A dramatist and an actor in one has passed away from 
the theatrical circles of Paris in the person of M. Albert 
Glatigny. One of his last pieces may still be remembered 
under its title of Vers les Saules, at the Théatre du Cluny. 

A story, now in course of piecemeal publication in the 
ultra-democratic organ of the Rappel, sensationally entitled 
‘‘Les Dépravés,” is understood to be written de profundis 
by Henri Rochefort, the ci-devant Comte de Rochefort 
Lugay. 
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MAGAZINES FOR MAY. 





Blackwood contains further instalments of ‘‘A True 
Reformer ” and “ The Parisians.” ‘* The Doctor Abroad, 
is written much after the style of “Hyperion.” “ The 
Members for Muirshire”’ is one of those Scotch sketches 
in which Professor Aytoun used to take such delight. 
“Two Acts of Self-devotion ” contrasts Antigone and the 
hero of Calderon's “ Steadfast Prince.’’ Mr. Locker has 
some light vers de société ‘To Lina O _ 

The Cantab has a lengthened and varied table of con- 





tents, if it presents but little of marked interest. € 
poem with a Greek title is a mistake. We fail “= 
e 


much merit either in the “ Epigram ” or the sonnets. 
most characteristic features of the magazine are te 
‘“‘ Cambridge Chit-Chat” and the “ Examination Papers: 
“‘ Give the Devil his Due” deals with “ Coffin ships,” 4” 
‘A Reception at the French Academy ” relates toa matte 
if not of current, at least of recent interest. 
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Cassell’s Magazine is full of variety. ‘* Hester Morley’s 
Promise” reaches its twenty-second chapter and the 
interest steadily increases—a rare merit. A word of high 
approval must be bestowed on the capital illustrations, 
which are full of life and verve. Mr. W. H. White has a 
timely article on ‘‘ Improved Channel Steamers.” “A 
Mystery” seems to have been suggested by a recent 
display of police incapacity. Professor Ansted writes on 
«Modern Greece,”’ and Sir Frederick Arrow describes “‘ A 
Visit to the Pyramids.’’ The remaining articles we have 
not space to enumerate, though they are most of them 
god of their kind. It is worthy of note how the engrav- 
ings in this magazine have improved of late. Miss 
Edwards’ Frontispiece is charming, and John Lawson’s 
“Daphne” has very decided artistic merit. The least 
sucessful attempt, to our thinking, is Miss Edwards’ 
picture headed “ A Little Lane.’ Neither of the faces is 
tither happily conceived or happily executed. 

Chambers’ fournal has some very amusing papers, of 
which we must single out ‘ Short Speeches” and 
“Dramatic Censorship.” ‘ Coffin Dwellings’ is a simple 
tale of bad drainage which is worth attentive consideration. 
“Spirit Circles’ is one of those slipshod articles, of which 
we have had so many lately, and the account of Mr. 
Charles Foster is certainly inadequate. We should have 
had a more satisfactory paper in the time of the late 
Robert Chambers. 

The Cornhill has one very striking paper, ‘ Louis 
Napoleon, painted by a Contemporary,” a series of very 
curious recollections of the late Emperor, communicated 
toMr. Senior by a lady who was brought up almost as a 
sister of Louis Napoleon. ‘‘ Franklin Bacon’s Republic” 
isa description of the establishment and break-up of an 
African Utopia. Mr. Myers gives us a good sonnet to 
Pindar. ‘The serial story of “‘ Zelda” is continued. 

Fraser this month is unusually good. Every article is of 
mark, the subjects being interesting in themselves and 
powerfully, if not always exhaustively discussed. The 
opening paper is a report of Professor Max Miller's first 
lecture on ‘* Mr. Darwin's Philosophy of Language,” this 
lads to some very sensible remarks on the “ Peasantry of 
the South of England,” by a Wykehamist, which are 
followed by a memoir of Gérard de Nerval and a most 
Suggestive “‘ Note of Interrogation,” by Florence Nightin- 
gale. The writer deals with certain conventional theories 
religious life in a manner which, if somewhat out- 
spoken, is full of earnestness and good purpose. “ An 
Artisan” offers remarks on the “ Labour Question,” which 
ue thoroughly worthy of attention, and not the least 
utractive articles in the number are one on the “ Expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from Germany” and another treating 
of the “ Regereration of Sunday.” 

Good Werds opens with the continuation of Mrs. Parr's 
rather unequal tale, ‘“‘The Prescott’s of Pamphillon.”’ 
“Lady Bell,” which is more to our taste, and a3, we 
think, fresher in tone, is also continued. The most notice- 
able articles are one on “Heligoland” and a paper 
tntitled “In a Fever Hospital before Metz.” ‘The 
Collier of Carrick” is very interesting, and Mrs. Lynn 
inton’s account of the ‘Charities in Soho” deserves 
attention. The Dean of Chester contributes a third paper 
* “The Faithful Sayings of the Pastoral Epistles.’ Mr. 
ohn Tulloch discourses on ‘“ William the Silent,” and 
there are further « Readings from the MSS. of the late 
"Norman Macleod.” Altogether the magazine main- 

Sits high character. The illustrations, as usual, are 











excellent, the best being the one to “‘ Lady Bell” and the 
sketch of the Officers in the ‘ Prescott's of Pamphillon.” 

The Sunday Magazine, too, is strong from a pictorial 
point of view. The old woman’s face in “A Tangled 
Skein”’ is capital, and the engraving generally has merit. 
The illustrations to “‘ Against the Stream ” have, however, 
a certain heaviness, but a decided improvement is per- 
ceptible when we turn to “‘ Crooked Places,” the wood- 
cuts to which interesting and original serial show consider- 
able power of design and execution. Of the literary con- 
tents we need only say that the various articles are fully 
up to the ordinary high standard of this periodical, which 
presents a judicious blending of the light and serious 
elements. 


THE THEATRES. 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 

Tue first of the promised novelties, the revival of 
Donizetti’s opera La Favorita was produced on Thurs- 
day last, the ist inst, the cast differing slightly from that 
announced in the prospectus, neither Signor Del Puente 
nor Signor Castelmary appearing. The chief interest, 
however, centred in the appearance of Mdlle. Titiens as 
Leonora, a part admirably suited to her, and which she 
has hitherto been content to resign to far less capable 
artists, and the début of Signor Antonio Aramburo, a 
tenor from whom much was expected, and who was by 
some spoken of as equal to Signor Campanini. Mdlle. 
Titiens, who was in splendid voice, is certainly the most 
striking Leonora we have heard o: scene. The solo music 
affords her but little opportunity for display, her one 
solo ‘OQ mio Fernando,” being mere child’s play to her, 
though the slow movement was sung with purity of voice 
and style, and the quick movement given with extreme 
brilliancy and effect. But as a dramatic performance, 
Mdlle. Titiens’ Leonora is unsurpassable, and she is 
superb throughout from the love duet in the first act, in 
which her singing of her share of the music was simply 
perfect, and her shrinking terror under the curse launched 
against her by Baldassare, to the agonised entreaty with 
which she pleads for pardon at the end of the third act, 
and the closing scene of all where the lovers are re-united, 
and the rapturous duet ‘Vieni, oh, vieni,” heralds 
the death of the repentant Favourite, in which she 
completely eclipsed her partner. Signor Aramburo 
was manifestly struggling with indisposition, and his voice, 
in consequence, more than once failed him, so that criti 
cism must be reserved. But with a fine voice, as far as 
we could judge, clear and full in quality, and both sweet 
and powerful, and of good compass, he has much to learn, 
both as singer and actor. His style of singing is very 
unfinished, and his expression is much exaggerated. 
He is better in dramatic music than in plain cantabile 
passages, and his version of “‘ Spirto gentil” was notice 
able for an entire absence of any knowledge how to modu- 
late the voice. In fact, his singing ranged too freely 
between whispering and shouting, and in the celebrated 
scene where Fernando breaks his sword, he produced no 
effect whatever. He has, too, a strong tendency to drag 
the time, not without some opposition from Sir M. Costa. 
Possibly when in full possession of his powers, he may 
show to more advantage, and he has youth in his favour. 
But his method of singing is bad, and he will have to make 
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singer. 
improved much since last year, and if he would only dis- 


continue the unpleasant tremolo he affects, would be in the | 


first rank of baritones, and as good a singer as he is an 
actor. Signor Medini, who played the Priest Baldassare, 
fully confirmed the opinion we before expressed ; he is a 
good actor, his method of singing is admirable, and his 
voice of remarkable quality and power, as shown by the 
way he held his own against the trombones in the scene 
of the Malediction ; in such parts as Marcel, Bertram, and 
Sarastro he will be invaluable. The chorus is improved 
from last season, and the band, of course, good. We must 
specially call attention to the admirable purity of intona- 
tion with which the first horn, M. Paquis, played in the 
accompaniment to ‘‘ Oh mio Fernando.” 

On Saturday Mdlle. Valleria made her début in Marta, 
with much applause. Her voice is of extreme compass, 


though not very penetrating in the middle register, and of 


bright and good quality, clear, and fine, though somewhat 
deficient in richness. Her singing is very unequal; her 
execution of sostenuto passages is extremely defective, and 
she seems unable to hold a note on evenly, and with due 
regard to crescendo or diminuendo effect, and at times in 
the spinning-wheel quartet was scarcely audible. She is 
more suited in brilliant parts than in parts requiring even- 
ness of execution, and breadth of phrasing. Her staccato 
passages are good, but she is inclined to dash at scale pas- 
sages, and im these her execution, sometimes, lacked neat- 
ness. She is young, a lively and fascinating actress, and 
when more accustomed to the house will succeed well in 
the parts usually played by Mdlle. Ilma de Murska. The 
Lionello of the evening was Signor Campanini, whose 
voice has suffered no deterioration, and who, though some- 
what oppressed by our “‘ genial” climate, sang beautifully 
throughout, and was encored in the hackneyed scene 
‘“‘M’appari tutt’'amor,” which he took rather too slowly. 
Signor Campanini must, however, be a little less indepen- 
dent in the concerted music; the spinning-wheel quartet 
suffered much from the prominent way in which he sang 
his notes. There is in Signor Campanini all the essentials 
of a great artist; a splendid voice, though at times a little 
throaty and hard, an admirable method of singing, and 
considerable powers of acting are all combined. Mdme. 
Trebelli, still indisposed, sang the music of Nancy to per- 
fection, though she omitted her solo. Signor Agnesi, a 
finished artiste, was a perfect Plunkett, and that admirable 
buffo singer, Signor Borella, made much of the insignificant 
part of Sir Tristram. Band and chorus were alike irre- 
proachable. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Mr. W. G. Wills has again shown his skill in fitting 
an actor with a part which he is exactly fitted to interpret, 
and in The fate of Eugene Aram, Mr. Henry Irving has 
another opportunity afforded him of which he takes full 
advantage. At the same time we should have been glad 
to see Mr. Irving in a part which is less associated with 
his old trumph in The Bells, as Eugene Aram in many 
points calls up reminiscences of Mathias, the coincidence 
in some cases being almost exact, especially in the con- 
ception of Aram’s character, and differs totally from the 
view taken by Lord Lytton. Instead of committing the 


murder to obtain funds to carry on his studies,: Aram 
according to Mr. Wills’ version, strikes down Clark in a 
sudden fit of passion, as a successful rival and the 
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not an accomplice but an accessory after the fact. The 
romance of the subsequent love of Aram, which, as in the 
novel, forms the ground work of the interest is thus cop. 
siderably marred. We will here briefly indicate the outline 
of Mr. Wills’ plot. 

In the first act we find Aram on the eve of his marriage 
with Ruth Meadows, the daughter of the vicar of the parish 
where Aram is schoolmaster. And here we notice that 
Aram, who in reality left Knaresborough for Lynn where 
he was not known, has remained since the murder in the 
very place which was the scene of his crime, and where 
the rivalry between him and Clark would be known, and 
not only would suspicion have fallen upon him, but the 
story of his early attachment would have infallibly reached 
the ears of Ruth Meadows. Houseman appears on the 
scene, and borrows a spade and pick from the vicar's 
gardener, Jowell, to explore St. Robert’s Cave, ostensibly 
with the view of searching for fossils, but in reality to dis. 
inter the money which Clark had about him when he was 
murdered, and some of which was buried with him, though 
Aram, in his confession, says expressly that he purchased 
Houseman’s silence by allowing him to despoil the dead 
man of his money. The vicar invites Houseman to 
supper, and then he learns that Aram is still in the 
village. After a brief conversation with Ruth, in which he 
contrives to excite her jealousy as to Aram’s antecedents, 
which gives rise to a scene between Aram and Ruth, about 
the most striking in the play, Houseman meets with 
Aram, and endeavours to extort money from him as the 
price of his silence. Aram turns and defies his accuser, 
and a fine scene follows. The old gardener, who has had 
some suspicions of Houseman, whom he has not failed to 
recognise through his disguise, has himself visited St. 
Robert's Cave and there discovered the skeleton of Clark, 
which he identifies by an old knife found with the body, 
and accuses Houseman of the murder. Houseman, in 
defence, denounces Aram. In vain does Aram endeavour 
to turn the matter off, by professing his belief that the 
skeleton is not that of Clark, but of the old saint who was 
said to have inhabited the cave, and declaiming against 
the sacrilege of disturbing the bones; he is forced to go 
to the cave, and with his departure, terror-stricken at 
the idea of seeing the skull of the man he had murdered, 
the act ends most strikingly. 

The third act is occupied solely with the death of Aram, 
who, overcome by remorse and terror, dies in the old 
churchyard in the arms of Ruth, to whom he confesses all, 
and who, notwithstanding the discovery of his former love 
and his hidden crime, forgives and consoles him in his last 
moments. 

The drama is unequally constructed, though Mr. Wills 
has shown his usual skill in judging the capabilities of his 
actors. But he has certainly imposed a task upon Mr. 
Irving which no other actor on the stage could successfully 
accomplish; indeed, the long death-scene is the most 
trying scene we can call to mind. ‘The play is writtea 
principally in blank verse, which would be better uf less 
spasmodic, and though it has some fine passages, is, a8 @ 
rule, no better than respectable prose. Of the acting, 
especially that of Mr. Irving, we have little to say, except 
the highest praise. In the first act we cannot say that we 
were much impressed by the pair of lovers. Mr. Irving § 
acting in level passages is singularly mannered and forced, 
and Miss Bateman’s over distinct and elaborate elocution 
was too measured and hard for the character of the gent 
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ind loving Ruth. But with the second act the interest 
begins ; the scene where Ruth endeavours to find out the 
trath of Houseman’s insinuations, and fails to keep her 
solution unmoved by love, and is moved by Aram’s sing- 
ing of an old song to a sudden burst of repentant tender- 
ness, is exquisitely played by both. Miss Bateman forgets 
her carefulness of pronunciation, and becomes the gentle, 
ving woman ; and Mr. Irving acts with extreme tender- 
ness and truth. Next comes the scene where Aram 
confronts Houseman, and in this Mr. Irving was admirable, 
his restless movement, his assumed coolness, his expres- 
son when Houseman taunts him with putting on the 
murderer's look, and the intensity of horror and despair 
when Aram finds that he must view the skeleton of his 
victim, and the eager volubility with which he protests 
wainst the sacrilege of disturbing the last sacred repose 
of the bones of the dead, is art of the highest kind. The 
last act is extremely difficult, but the death-scene is finely 
rendered by both; by Miss Bateman with much tenderness 
and pathos, by Mr. Irving with a vividness and force most 
impressive and striking. Indeed, the expression of his 
face haunted our mind for some hours after. Whether it 
is, however, from the nature of the parts which Mr. Irving 
has played of late, or from some inherent defect in the 
actor, we can hardly see in Mr. Irving the actual character 
he represents ; his performance is of marvellous power and 
intensity, it is acting of the highest finish and art, but it 
impresses us throughout with a sense of art not of reality, 
and this is especially the case in the earlier scenes. As 
to Miss Bateman, we must add to what we have said of 
her, that her acting when she gives way to the full force 
of the situation is not unworthy to match with Mr. Irving's, 
but in the quiet passages she is too formal. The villain, 
Houseman, was effectively played by Mr. Edgar; Mr. 
Stephens, a first-rate ‘“‘old man,” is a capital Parson 
Meadows, and the old gardener, Jowell, finds a capital 
tepresentative in Mr. Irish. The scenery is beautiful 
throughout, and we must congratulate the old gardener on 
succeeding, not only in bringing together many flowers 
that do not usually bloom at the same time, but also as 
being the first inventor of standard roses, which we 
certainly thought were introduced much later than the year 


1759. 


a 
MUSICAL NOTES. 


The Champs Elysées Concerts were recommenced on 
May-day, the programme including ‘une symphonie dra- 
matique,” by M. C. Blanc, entitled ‘‘ Un duel aprés le bal,”’ 
and a “ Mosaique”’ upon the new opera La Fille de Madame 
Angot, which was the most popular feature in the concert. 

The rebuilding of the Théatre Lyrique is at once to be 
teommenced at a cost not exceeding 500,000 francs. 

The well-known bass singer, Herr Schmidt, died on the 
ath ult. at Vienna. 

Herr Rubinstein has terminated his concert tour in the 

hited States with a farewell performance at Baltimore. 

_ The Conservatoire of Cologne has taken possession of 
ts new buildings, the ceremony being marked by con- 
‘derable festivities, and an address by Dr. Hiller. 

Last Thursday evening a new comic opera, in one act, 

M. Théodore Dubois, a young French composer, was 
Produced at the Théatre Lyrique (L’Athenée), at Paris, 
with considerable success. The work entitled La Guzla de 

mir, is reported to be thoroughly melodious, and the 
‘hestration is most creditable. 
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Mignon may now be regarded as one of the most popular 
of French operas, it having just reached its three-hundredth 
performance in Paris. 

Another new opera, La Veuve du Malabar, from the fer- 
tile pen of M. Hervé, has been produced at the Variétés 
at Paris, with Mdme. Schneider in the chief réle. 


Mdme. Nilsson is engaged by the brothers Strakosch 
for their next season of Italian Opera at the Academy of 
Music, New York, commencing on Michaelmas Day. ‘ 

The service at the Annual Festival of the Corporation of 
the Sons of the Clergy has always been noticeable as one 
of the chief musical services of the year at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, but on Wednesday afternoon next special 
interest will be imparted to the celebration by the intro- 
duction of a full orchestra. The noble Lobgesang of Men- 
delssohn will form the Anthem, arid the Hallelujah Chorus 
will also be sung, Dr. Stainer conducting. 

Opera in English is being given this week alternately 
with the drama at the Crystal Palace, but the works 
announced are all by foreign composers. 

The Summer Concerts at the Crystal Palace commence 
on Saturday, when Herr Dr. Hans von Bilow will be solo 
pianist. The music at these performances will, we are 
glad to hear, include a fair classical infusion, and the first 
three concerts will take place in the concert-room instead 
of on the Handel Orchestra. 

A musical festival, which will, it is hoped, form the first 
of an annual series, will take place during the season under 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s direction at the Albert Hall. The per- 
formances will be given on Saturday afternoons, and we 
are enabled to state that many of the chief artistes in Mr. 
Mapleson’s company will assist. 

We regret to hear that M. Gounod is again suffering 
from ill-health. At his orchestral concert the ballet airs 
from Faust will be performed for the first time. 

Signor Mario is to make another “ last appearance” in 
England at a morning concert for the benefit of Mdlle. 
Ciabatta on the rgth inst. 

No professional musician in London has worked more 
earnestly or more conscientiously in the cause of art than 
Mr. J. G. Callcott, who for sixteen years has officiated as 
accompanist to Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, and for a quarter 
of a century as organist of St. Stephen's, Westminster, 
and we therefore gladly call attention to the fact that on 
Saturday afternoon a concert is to be given on his behalf 
at St. James’ Hall with the assistance of a large number of 
eminent artistes and of Mr. Leslie’s Choir. The object of 
the performance—to relieve Mr. Callcott from difficulties 
occasioned by serious illness in his family—will commend 
itself to all who know him, and we trust that a large 
audience will assemble to show their appreciation of his 
past services. 

A sermon on Music, unless it be at a choral festival, is 
such a rarity, that considerable interest was excited by the 
announcement that the Bishop of Carlisle, who formerly, 
as Dean of Ely, and more recently in his northern diocese, 
has shown his appreciation of the art, was to preach on 
its use and abuse, at St. James’ Church, Piccadilly, on 
Sunday afternoon. Taking his text from the first and last 
books of the Bible, the first verses describing Jubal’s 
initial attempts at music-making, and the last giving St. 
John’s account of the worship-music of heaven, which he 
referred to as the genesis and apotheosis of the art, the 
preacher traced succinctly the progress of music, as recorded 
in the Bible. He then proceeded to notice the means by 
which music gains its influence over man—chiefly by the 
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notice the danger of allowing it to become a master instead 
of a servant. At the same time, although he declared 
music to be sensuous in its origin and in its effect, the 
Bishop willingly admitted the genius of the great com- 
posers, who were in his opinion fairly entitled to a place 
beside our noblest philosophers. Referring specially to 
Church Music and to the recent introduction of orchestral 
accompaniments, Dr. Goodwin expressed his belief that 
great care was needed in the direction of the movement, 
and that all who took part in elaborate musical worship 
ought anxiously to analyse the motives which led them to 
attend it. Generally, the Bishop argued that there could 
be no question as to the beneficial effects of music, and of 
the importance of using it; all that he pleaded for was for 
its respectful treatment, as one of the noblest gifts, which 
ought emphatically to be consecrated to God’s service. 

A carol for Ascension Day, composed by Bishop Jenner, 
will, we hear, be published in the next number of the Choir. 

Last Sunday’s music at the principal London churches 
presented few features worthy of note. The most im- 
portant compositions were, as usual, sung at St. Andrew’s, 
Wells Street, where Mendelssohn’s grand psalm ‘‘ Why 
rage fiercely the heathen" formed the morning anthem, 
and Schubert's “ Strike the cymbals ” the evening anthem. 
At St. Philip’s, Battersea, the choral services were admir- 
ably rendered, and this evening (Thursday), the Octave of 
the Dedication Feast, there will be a special evensong, 
almost amounting, in fact, to a choral festival, at which 
several of the local choirs will assist. 

A subscription has been set on foot for the family of 
the late Signor Guglielmo, the well-known composer and 
teacher of music. After a career of singular industry, this 
artist not only lost his voice, but soon afterwards fell a 
victim to a most painful malady—cancer in the mouth— 
from which he died. He leaves a widow and five children 
in very straitened circumstances, being, indeed, all 
dependent upon the exertions of the eldest son, Ludovico, 
who has adopted his father's profession. We earnestly 
commend the necessities of this unfortunate family to the 
attention of our readers. Subscriptions may be paid to the 
atcount of the ‘‘Guglielmo Fund” at the London and 
Westminster Bank, Temple Bar Branch. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Poor's powerful landscape, ‘A Lion in the Path,” which is 
the sensational hit of the year at the Royal Academy, was 
eagerly bought for a thousand pounds, the Agnews, of Manchester, 
being the purchasers. 

William Agnew, the head of this great firm of picture dealers 
(which is reputed to be worth at least a million sterling), will be 
a candidate for the suffrages of the electors of Salford at the 
approaching general election. 

One day’s sale of David Cox’s drawings brought in, to the fall 
of the auctioneer’s hammer, £18,000. 

A book sale of unusual interest has drawn an eager throng of 
competitors during these last three days, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, to Chapman’s Mart, in Hanover Street, Edir.burgh. 
The occasion was the scattering of the large and valuable library 
of the late Robert Chambers. Some of the lots were of extra- 
ordinary interest, the collection including many rare and precious 
works in poetry, antiquities, history, biography, and other 
departments of Literature. 

Many thousands of volumes will be put up, in batches, during 
the present month at the great book mart of Messrs. Hodgson, 
in Chancery Lane, being the stock of the Murrays of Glasgow, 
now retiring from the trade as publishers. 
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In four ponderous volumes, there will in a few days be pre. 
sented to the public the “ Hymns of the Rig Veda,” in both the 
Padu and the Sanhita texts. The work has been carefully 
prepared, under the competent editorship of Professor Max 
Miiller. 

Charles Knight’s great archzological record of “ London,” wil] 





shortly be re-issued in a revised and extended form by Mr, = 

Hotten, of Piccadilly—this new edition being enhanced in valye 

by the latest information. Rs 
Macready’s last visit to London was made upwards of five years 

ago, when he journeyed to town expressly to bid adieu to his old — 


friend, Charles Dickens, before the latter went off to America for 
his last tour through the United States. Unknown to the public, 
he then appeared for the very last time within the walls of a 
London theatre, in the auditorium, of course, as a spectator, 
This was on the night of Tuesday, the 29th October, 1867, after 
a family dinner given by the great novelist in honour of the 
birthday of his second daughter, the tragedian’s goddaughter and 
namesake, Mrs. Charles Collins— Kate Macready Dickens, 
Later on in the evening, Macready, as one of that little gather- 
ing, from the manager’s box at the Lyceum, witnessed Fechter’s 
performance of one of his own old parts—Claude Melnotte, 
in Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons. After his quitting the house that 
evening, the last of the great Shakespearian actors never crossed 
again the threshold of a London theatre. 

The contradiction just given by Messrs. Chapman and Hall 
to the rumour of a forthcoming Welsh translation of the works 
of Charles Dickens (of which works that firm possess now the 
whole of the copyrights), recalls to our recollection a splendidly 
got-up issue of “The Old Curiosity Shop,” which was a few 
years back privately produced by the munificence of the humane 
humorist himselt as a gift to the Blind Institution. It was in the 
raised characters that a skilled blind reader can run off glibly 
under the touch of his sensitive finger-point ; and was a source 
(and, doubtless, is still a source) of unfailing delight to the mem- 
bers of that great charitable establishment. A duplicate copy 
to the presentation one, in ponderous quarto volumes, was pro- 
duced at the same time for the novelist himself, simply as a 
curiosity, and it is that copy that we remember seeing at the 
time and handling. 
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AMERICAN GOSSIP. 

Aaarn has the New York Herald stepped into the front rank oa 
a notable occasion, as a sort of arch-representative of the world’s 
journalism. Its representative, as Special Correspondent Extra 
ordinary, now at Vienna, during the continuance of the great 
International Exhibition there, was picked out of the mass 0 
Press-men from all parts of the earth, who were entertained the 
other day at a grand banquet given in their honour by the mem- 
bers of the Concordia, or Press Club of Vienna, at the Hotel 
Metropole. He was so picked out to return thanks for them— 
the which he did in the German vernacular. And this cor 
respondent was one whose name is best known in England—Mr. 
Edmund Yates, the novelist. Here is, surely in his person, the 
very type or exemplar of a true cosmopolitan—an Englishman 
representing in Germany an American newspaper. The traveller 
Bayard Taylor was there, and near him M. Saul of the Patni, 
and Mr. Forbes of the Daily News, and Herr Etienne, the bois 
terous, not to say bumptious, M. Etienne of the New: Fre 
Presse—surely, the very Boanerges of European Journalis™ 
M. Etienne is peculiar, personally, for talking in what, perhaps 
he himself would call a whisper, in a voice equivalent to the 
shouting of anybody else through a speaking trumpet. He go 
through life apparently under the impression that everybody else 
is stone deaf, or that, if not, he can only fulfil his mission 1n lite 
by making them so. Meanwhile, the Neue Freie Presse is, in his 
own estimation, what the New York Herald is, in the view of its 
present and late proprietor, namely, about equal to the 7imé 
and Daily Telegraph, the Saturday Review, the Quarterly, Black 
wood’s Magazine, and about a score of other first-class publ 
cations, daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly, selected from es 
other capitals of Europe, all rolled into one and transcendent’) 
amalgamated. 











